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Art. I.—Analisi-storico Topografico Antiquaria della carta 
de’ dintorni di Roma. Da ANToINO NisBy. 


Tue Campagna di Roma, formerly Campania, is a province which 
comprehends the greater part of ancient Latium, consisting of that 
broad tract of low-land on the western coast of central Italy, which 
extends from the Sabine and Alban mounts to the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; it is also known by the name of Agro Romano, To 
the modern traveller, as he hurries along the ancient Cassian or new 
Appian, on his way to the Eternal City, it presents the aspect of a 
desolate waste, faintly relieved at distant intervals by an inadequate 
cultivation. The very small number of farm houses are miserable 
dwellings, built as appendages to old towers or temples, and are 
constructed out of the fragments of these ancient edifices. The 
inhabitants of these wretched hovels are compelled to desert them 
in the middle of summer, when fevers and agues prevail in the 
country ; and taney sleep either at Rome, under the porticoes of the 
palaces and public buildings, or in the towns which are nearest to 
their farms. If they remain too long in the country, they are seized 
with the diseases which have been mentioned; and in the months of 
July, August, and September, the great proportion of patients 
in the Roman hospitals are the peasants from the surrounding 
country. 
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“Inthe middle of the seventeenth century,” says Ranke, in his 
History of the Popes, “ there were reckoned to be in Rome about 
fifty families 300, thirty-five 200, sixteen 100 years old; all below 
this were considered of vulgar and low birth. Many of them were 
either settled or had possessions in the Campagna. Most of this 
old nobility, however, were tempted to become holders of Luoghi 
di Monte. The sudden reduction of the interest brought them into 
difficulties, and they were gradually obliged to alienate their estates 
to the wealthier papal families, who thus became the non-resident 
holders of vast landed property.” 

Now, Ranke holds that these large estates, owned by a few land- 
lords, is one great cause for the deterioration of agriculture in the 
Campagna; for from the peculiar nature of the soil, they required 
the consequent vigilance and the unremitting care of resident culti- 
vators, immediately interested in their productiveness. ‘The system 
of small farms, therefore, with, as far as might be, a proprietary in- 
terest in the land, could alone properly and successfully conduct the 
agriculture of the Roman territory. With regard to the extension 
of the malaria, this same excellent writer is of opinion, as some 
others have been, that it is to be attributed to the destruction of the 
woods; and this view obtains support from the fact, that since Gre- 
gory XIII. destroyed those in the vallies, with a hope to promote 
and extend agriculture; and Sixtus V. those on the mountains, in 
order to lay open the haunts of the banditti, the malaria has con- 
stantly encroached more and more, on districts before either partially 
affected, or not visited at all. But more of this anon. 

As the eye of the modern traveller runs over the surface of the 
Campagna, it seems a flat and level district, as its name denotes, 
bounded on one side by the horizon, or swelling up on the other into 
rough precipitous mountains. But as you proceed, you find it every- 
where undulating, broken into hillocks and valleys, with here and 
there a rocky precipice, a small lake, or a stream working its way 
through a rank vegetation, at length to mingle with the Tiber. 
Noxious vapours arise from its stagnant pools, and at night its humid 
atmosphere is illuminated by the fitful gleam of myriads of fireflies. 
Temples, whose altars have long since sunk into the dust, or been 
replaced by other shrines ; aqueducts, the long line of whose moulder- 
ing arches stretches for miles, until it is lost in the distance; 
circuses, villas, and tombs, whose ruins retain no trace of their 
original use and purpose, lie scattered at intervals and in every 
direction. 

How different the appearance of this region at the dawn of the 
Republic, or during the first years of the Empire. The thirty cities 
of Latium, with their dependent villages ; the territories of Veji, and 
its sisters of the Mtruscan league; the Sabines, rough and hardy as 
the mountains on which they dwelt; names, many of which have 
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survived cvery vestige of the spots that bore them; all were once 

yuprised within this same compass. ‘The Roman soldier from the 
b ‘allies nents of the Capitol, could distinguish the walls of the dead- 
liest enemies of his name; and as the dust rolled over the ruins of 
Alba, and the torches flashed in the last desperate charge of the }i- 
dene, he might almost follow with his gaze the triumph of his coun- 
trymen. 

[tis in the length and obstinacy of these struggles that we must 
look for the causes of the first desolation of the Campagna. War 
followed _— war, and conquest upon conquest, with all the usual 


inelancholy ‘esults. Pields were laid waste, A osaeeie destroyed, — 
there is seamed even a foot of ground that has not been the scene 


of some daring enterprise, or some desperate conflict. The greet 
historian of Rome, fond as he was of embellishing the deeds of his 
countrymen, scems almost to have grown wearied with narrating 
these protracted contests, and to be at a loss to account for the ex- 
istence of a population adeguat: to such eliorts. Ten years were 
consumed in the siege of Voji; aud were there added to these «il 
the wars previously waged ag: ae this great rival of the Roman 
name, the term would be more than doubled. Although the conquest 
of the Latins apparently bore a much earlier date, yet what a long 
period elapsed, and how often was the war resumed, ‘before they were 
actually subdued. When at length the conquest had been comple ted, 
and the names of Veji, Hiden, and ‘Tusculum were merged in the 
humble denominations of allies and tributarics of Rome, little r-- 
mained to the conqnerors but depopulated villages and desolate 
fields. The mountain streams resumed their natural course, aud 
swollen by the melting snows, spread unchecked over those spots, 
where the hand of man, confining them to determined channels, hac 
made them ministers of comfort and plenty. Pools and lakes were 
formed anew, a pestilential atmosphere hovered over them, and 
spread its direful influence far and wide. Town and village gra- 
dually disappeared altogether, till the site, the precise locality of 
many of these once formidable rivals of Rome, could only be dis- 
tinguished by the ivy-grown fragments that lay scattered over the 
spots where they had at one tine stood. 

But when Rome, carrying her armies beyond the confines of Italy, 
became the centre of a ereat empire, the constant flow of wealth 
from all parts of her dominious was soon followed by the usual con- 
sequences. The senators, and the more we althy_ and luxurious of 
all classes, began to display their riches and taste in the erection of 
villas and suburban palaces. Although the delightful coast of Baie 
was preferred during the summer heats, yet the Alban mount, the 
shades of Tibur, and the high lands of the Campagna, and the coast of 
the Mediterranean, were more suitable, frem their convenient dis- 
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tance, fora short retirement from the cares of the senate and the 
forum, and afforded every attraction which variety of scenery could 
offer. From his own villa on the heights of Tusculum, a few minutes’ 
walk would carry Cicero to the seat of Cato. At the base of the 
mount, on the other side, and directly beneath his eye, waved the 
stately groves where Lucullus divided his hours, between eastern 
luxury and pursuits worthier the taste of a Roman hero. On the 
acclivity beyond, the view is intercepted by a thick growth of trees, 
but you fancy that you almost sce the shrubbery that crowns the 
summit of Pompey’s tomb, rising higher than their highest branches, 
and marking with melancholy precision, the site of his once magni- 
ficent villa. ' 

The Campagna was again repeopled : the fields restored to culti- 
vation; the water-courses guided into their defined channels; vil- 
lages and towns arose from the ruins, with new beauty; the whole 
intermingled with pompous aqueducts, with temples, with sacred 
groves, villas, parks, and the sumptuous suburban palaces of the 
lords of the earth. The reign of Augustus was peculiarly favour- 
able to the repopulation of the Agro Romano, and under his sucecssor 
we find only three places in the Campagna, and a part of the 
Pontine marshes, mentioned as being still unhealthy. 

As long as Rome remained the seat of government, the Campagna 
seems to have continued in the possession of those advantages, which 
the immediate vicinity of agreat capital always gives. Still, there 
fore, some circumstances connected with the history of that period, 
from which it would seem, that at least for the poorer classes, the 
tenure by which those advantages were held was feeble and insecure. 
Immense as was the number of slaves, which the triumphs of the 
Roman arms brought into the markets of the capital, it was not 
sufficient for the rapacious luxury to which the higher classes had 
abandoned themselves, even before the fall of the Republic. As 
early as Augustus, it was found necessary to direct the attention of 
the legislator to those subterranean prisons, of which the abuse 
seemed to keep pace with the decay of morals. In these, the in- 
cautious husbandman, the defenceless traveller, and frequently even 
the citizen of Rome itself, were confined, and compelled to wear out 
their daysin hard labour and in chains. Ruffians were employed to 
entice or to force the victim to these horrid dens, where the light of 
day never penetrated,’and where the voice of lamentation and entreaty 
would only be exchanged for the stern silence of despair. Driven to 
desperation by the outrages of the rich, the poor had at length re- 
course to the only help which nature offered; and taking their de- 
fence into their own hands, infested the highways, in turn, and cut 
off all communication except for such as travelled with a powerful 
train of armed attendants. 


With the change of the seat of empire began a new period of de- 
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cay. Thewealth which had formerly flowed in one channel, was 
now divided between two, and the innumerable resources which the 
immediate presence of the sovereign offers in every situation, were 
at once diverted from Rome and its Campagna by this fatal blow. 
The villas were abandoned to the charge of agents and slaves, and 
suffered to fall gradually to decay. Many of the villages were de- 
serted, while others lingered along in a doubtful and precarious ex: 
istence. ‘The inroads of the barbarians completed the work of 
destruction. The reigns of Odoaccr and of Theodoric, were of too 
short duration to exercise any permanent influence upon the state 
of the Campagna, although the first measures of both were directed 
to the repeopling of the whole of the peninsula. ‘The period which 
followed was more disastrous than any which this territory, the 
theatre of so many vicissitudes, had ever witnessed. During forty 
days, Rome herself was abandoned, and except perhapsa lirger- 
ing invalid or straggling bandit, the birds of the air were the sole 
occupants of her forums and her palaces. From this epoch it be- 
comes difficult to follow with accuracy the history either of the 
town or of the country. During the short interval that elapsed be- 
tween the Greek conquest and the Lombard invasion, no important 
change could have taken place in either. The history of the Cam- 
pagna is lost in that of the city, and the fullest mention that we find 
of it, is in some of those drv paragraphs, in which the chroniclers of 
the middle ages so often compressed the record of along period of 
suffering and devastation. The invasions of the Saracens, and the 
havoc of the German wars, though they could have added but little 
to a measure of suffering already so full, must have been an in- 
superable obstacle to the return of a better order of things. When 
the population of Rome itself had dwindled to seventeen thousand 
souls, it is easy to judge what that of the Campagna must have been. 
And so pestilential had the atmosphere grown, that the average 
term of human life is said to have scarcely exceeded forty; rare, 
very rare, were those cases in which it was drawn out to sixty. 

At the return of the Papal court from Avignon, in 1377, the city 
and the Campagna had reached the lowest point of desolation to 
which they had even fallen. The monuments of both had been 
converted into fortresses, where the bandit-noble, secure in the 
strength of his position, set law and humanity equally at defiance. 
The whole district had become once more the theatre of petty wars, 
waged with all the relentlessness of personal animosity. But that 
too passed away. The reins of government were gradually drawn 
with a firm grasp. Some grew wearied with their wild and lawless 
life. Others were allured by the attractions of town, and the softer 
pleasures of society. A few were crushed by the strong hand of a 
resolute sovereign. From that period there has been a gradual im- 
provement throughout the Agro Romano, too slow perhaps to be 
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measured by well-defined steps, but stil] sufficicntly perceptible in 
its results. ‘The towns of the Alban mount became once more the 
summer retreat ofthe rich and the noble. Extensive villas arose 
on the sites of aucient villages, and in some parts, villages have been 
formed by the gradual extension of a villa. ‘The immediate vicinity 
of the city was reduced to cultivation, and filled with vineyards 
and gardens. The fertile vallies and Jow lands, that line the rivers, 
or eirdle the base of the mounta: ns, were 1 ‘de emed by partial tillage. 
Elocks of sheep and countless lierds grazed in safety during the di: Ly 
upon the plain, and were folded at night beneath ihe shelter of 
a Roman tomb, or the deserted fortress ‘of anoble. “The draining 
of the Pontine marshes by Pius VI, was attended with the most 
important consequences for all that povtion of the Campagna 
which lies within the range of their noxious air. Had that vast 
enterprise been followed by times of peace, and the hand of patient 
industry applicd to the draining and tillaye of the marshy sections 
of the Campagna itself, there is no s' wing how great a return might 
already have been endo towards its original fertility. As itis, 
however, enough has already been done to show where the evil hes. 
and how it may be remedied. 

For, letit be borne in mind, that the soil of the Agro Roimano 
is mostly of volcanic origin, oeig aa. however, with extensive 
tracts of calcareous and fluvial formation. ‘The coast, in a line of 
from three to seven miles inland, is composed of sand and gravel, 
the gradual deposit of the Mediterranean. Tic mountains on the 
right bank of the Tiber, with the execption of the Janiculum, 
which presents a mixture of volcanic, marine, and fluvial substances, 
and Soracte, which 1s purely caleareous, are all volcanic. On the 
opposite bank, the Alban mount, comprising in its full extent the 
Aleidian, ‘Tusculan, avd V illiternian hills, is the only one which ex- 
hibits, throughout, positive Indications of a purely voleanic origin. 
The plain partakes of the nature of the highlands, and‘retains in 
every part theclearest traces of having been covered with water, at 
some period anterior to the existence of historical records. Even 
the unpractised eye can discern, in the softened lines and rounded 
swell of its tortuous vales, the action of that powerful agent ; and it 
— scarcely an effort of the Imagination to go back to that distant 

>, when the seven hills spotted like islets the azure surface of the 
sc . ‘and the recesees of the Alban Mount responded to the sullen 
dash of its waves. 

The outlets of these waters were the Anio and the Tiber, particu- 
larly the last, through whose channel they were carried off to = 
Mediterrancan. The powerful action of voleanoes concurred, 
doubt, with the simpler causes, raising the soil by the successive 
accumulation of y: sleanie matter, and s\V allowing up lake after lake 
in the unfathomed abysscs of their craters. But even now, as if 
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regretting their long lost rule, the waters return from time to tme 
to their old domain, and mingling with the mountain torrents, spread 
unchecked over all the lowlands of the Campagna. ‘The rise of the 
floods, on these occasions, is so sudden as scarcély to give the inha- 
bitants time to secure their herds. ‘The most promising harvests are 
sonictimes rooted up in the course of one short night, and streams, 
that but a few hours before hardly trickled over their pebbly beds, 
rush on with the fury of a headlony river, bearing down trees, 
bridges, and man himself, in their resistless career. 

A variety of opinions has obtained with regard to the real causes 
of the insalubrity of the Campagna. Recent observations have sim- 
plified the question, and the scientific men of Rome appear to have 
agreed perfectly upon the apparent cause, and to differ only in the 
manner in which they explain it. Besides the uwo principal rivers 
of the Campagna, there are many smaller streams. and shallow pools. 
Some of these dry up during the heats of summor, or retain only 
humidity enough to fill the air with vapour. ‘Liie marshes of the 
coast are covered with similar exhalations, nor are the Anio, nor the 
Tiber free from them. So long as the sun continues above the 
horizon, these vapours, rarefied by the direct action of the rays, are 
invisible, and, except in some particular spots, harmless, But within 
a few moments after sunset, the air grows chill, the vapours flow to- 
gether, become condensed, and fall again upon tie earth. This con- 
tinues for an hour or so after sunset, and in the Campagna and open 
parts of the city, produces a sudden chill, not unlike that of ague. 
It is this chill, coming directly after the heat of day, and falling upon 
the body when the pores are open, that produces the fever. 

The question which naturally suggests itself upon a consideration. 
of this fact, is whether miasmata mingle with these vapours, or whe- 
ther their noxious effects are to be attributed solely to the sudden 
change which they produce on the system. It was to the solution 
of this difficult problem that Brocchi directed a long series of cau- 
tious experiments. He took the air in its highest state of corruption, 
and in one of its most dangerous spots. ‘The first analysis seemed to 
confirm the prevalent opinion, and miasmatic particles were positively 
detected. But upon renewing the experiment, and collecting the 
vapour with new precaution, it was found impossible to discover the 
slightest trace of animal matter. Here then, so far as we know, 
the question rests at present, and here most probably it must remain 
until repeated trials shall have shown that there is no ingredient too 
subtle to escape the test of chemical analysis. 

The term fever has been used, in speaking of the malaria of the 
Campagna. It is, it would appear, nothing more than the common 
fever of low and marshy districts, and manifests itself in either a 
continued or intermittent form, according toa variety of circum- 
stances which act upon the system, and predispose it to one or the 
other. The first, though more violent, isless apprehended, if the patient 
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be within the reach of immediate medical aid. And this accounts for 
the fatal effects of feveramong workmen employedin the remote parts 
of the Campagna, and at a distance from a properly provided hos- 
pital. The intermittent fever causes less alarm to the sufferer, who, 
from this very circumstance, is apt to neglect it as soon as the fit is 
over, and thus carry it with him from year to year, until his shattered 
constitution becomes too feeble to sustain the struggle. But if 
taken in time, and followed up with proper caution, scareely any 
disease, it is said, is more easily overcome. But before the discovery 
of the searching power of the Peruvian bark, the fever in eitherform 
was a far more formidable evil; and the early history of Rome has 
left a strong proof of its terrific effects, by classing it with the plague, 
the most loathsome and frightful of all the diseases to which huma- 
nity is subject. 

There are several curious phenomena connected with the malaria. 
It is, for example, confined to the lowlands. High situations are free 
from it; and it would be easy to forma scale, presenting at different 
points of elevation, the gradation of noxious, bad, suspicious, passable, 
good, and finally, excellent air. Monte Mario, at the gates of Rome, 
is healthy throughout the year. But as an exception, the village of 
St. Oreste, which stands midway on the ascent of Mount Soracte, is 
desolated by autumnal fevers. Here, however, the peculiar con- 
struction of the mountain itsclf offers a plausible reason for the 
variation. It is a solid mass of rock, with here and there a scanty 
growth of shrubs and low wood, and without a single spring of fresh 
water. 

The action of trees is another well ascertained fact, and one which 
will become of the highest importance in all the experiments that 
may be made for the amelioration of the air. ‘The branches of a 
thick wood oppose a barrier to the passage of bad air, which, if not 
complete, is yet far from ineffectual ; and the ventilation produced by 
the motion of their leaves thins, if it does not wholly dissipate, the va- 
pours, which hang like solid masses over the valleys. 

The unhealthy season does not commence till towards the middle 
of July. Until then, the air continues pure, and the shepherds re- 
main with their flocks through nearly the whole of the month of 
June, taking the remainder of this interim of good air to gain the 
mountains by slow marches. At this period, the earth is heated al- 
most to burning, by the rays which fall with full force through an 
atmosphere of the most perfect transparency. The rivers shrink 


within their narrowest channels. The pools and brooks dry up. 
Lhe parched ground opens in broad veins. Day after day, and often 
weck after week pass on, and not a cloud dims the atmosphere, not a 
shower crosses the pathway of the sun. Of a sudden, asmall black 
cloud is seen hovering over the mountain tops, or rising up from the 
bosom of the sea. It gradually swells, expanding its folds and deep- 
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ening its hues, till they become of a sullen inky blackness. The air 
is still as death, and of a stifling heat, which burns upon the skin, and 
makes it painful even for a person to breathe. Other clouds now 
rise in every direction, as if called into sudden life from the depths 
of the sky, but a few minutes since so cloudless and so serene. As 
the great mass rolls onward, it gathers them to itself, and borne down 
by its own weight, sinks nearer and nearer to the earth. The first 
peal of thunder is low, murmuring, and indistinct. A calm, a thrill- 
ing, breathless calm, ensues, as if every heart were without a pulse, 
and every eye were strained, to see where, on whom, the avenging 
bolt may fall. And well may man tremble, well may he dread the 
breaking forth of that fearful voice, for who can tell what hearth is 
to be left desolate, or to whom those brief instants will bring years 
of bereavement and unavailing sorrow. 

The rain, although it falls in torrents, and swells the rivers with a 
momentary tide, is soon drawn up again by the rays of the sun, and 
the earth left dry and parched as before. Still, it is only during a few 
hours now that the heat is oppressive. Hardly a day passes with- 
out a breeze from some quarter, which, as night approaches, becomes 
fresh and reviving. The slightest fall of rain on the mountains is 
felt in Rome by the immediate change which it produces in the tem- 
perature ; and a storm there, is often followed by a week of cool 
weather in midsummer. But the degree of unhealthiness of any 
particular season depends, in a great measure, upon the autumnal 
rains. When these are delayed or scanty, the fever obtains a stronger 
hold, and spreads with greater rapidity. But an early and great 
fall of water seems to act immediately upon the atmosphere, purify- 
ing and cooling it at the same time that it sinks deeply into the earth, 
renewing the half-drained streamlets, and giving a fuller and healthier 
current to the larger rivers. 

Another fact with regard to the Malaria, and one of the most 
important of all, is, the degree in which it is modified by the pre- 
sence of a more or less dense population. In Rome, the parts most 
thickly settled are freest from it; and the increase of inhabitants 
in one part ‘of the modern city, has been followed by a percep- 
tible change in the salubrity of its atmosphere. It has already been 
seen, in tracing the history of the Agro Romano, that there, this 
phenomenon has been twice repeated in the most decisive manner, 
and under circumstances which leave no reasonable ground for doubt 
with regard either to the causes or to the extent‘of the change. It 
is said, also, that the progress of depopulation in the towns over 
which this scourge has passed, has, at first, been so slow as to be al- 
most imperceptible. The outskirts are thinned by fevers, which, 
returning at the return of midsummer or of autumn, gradually com- 
pel the inhabitants to retire towards the centre of population, or 
remove at once to more elevated and salubrious situations. By de- 
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grees the range of disease extends, drawing a narrower and still a 
narrower circle around the fated s spot. Years may pass away before 
its hold is made sure, but its violence redoubles as it app roaches the 
centre, and one or two seasons suffice to complete the work of de- 
struction. 

The accumulation of vast tracts of land into a single hand; the 
appropriation to the service of one individual, of what was designed 
to supply the wants and secure the comforts of many, it is eontende d, 
is the great cause of the present desolation of f the Campagna, and 
the obstacle which opposes its re turn to a more perfect cultivation, 
The evil too is felt in every part of the _ unity, and is everywhere 
attended with the same results. It paralyzes the present, it darkens 
the future. It cuts off the proprictor toe the noblest sympathies 
of our nature, and degrades the workman to a level nearly with the 
beasts that share in his ‘reg The consequences of this grand evil 
are written upon every object that surrounds us. ‘The shores of 
yonder lake, once sufficient for the support of an entire city, now 
barely yield a scanty and hard-wrung sustenance to the poor inhabit- 
ants of a village. 

And here let t a few startling facts be stated. ‘The Agro Romano 
is the property of about one hundred and se venty-seven ‘proprietors, 
one hundred and thirteen of whom are individuals; the remaining 
number consists of corporations. Of these, one individual owns fifty- 
four thousand acres. For the purposes of cultivation, these estates 
are generally subdivided into farms, which vary in extent from two 
hundred to ten thousand acres. Kach ferm contains arable land, 
meadow land, permanent grazing ground, woods, and underwood. 
A stone house, which, though composed of any rooms, seldom rises 
higher than two storeys, a store-house, and a stable, are the onl 
buildings. If you separate these by a large court- yard, which is 
common to all, and draw around them a high thick wall, the picture of 
a Roman casale will be nearly complete. The wll is often sur- 
mounted by a battlement, and the gateway defended by towers. 

It is but seldom that the proprietor cultivates his estate upon his 
own account. Nor could farms of such vast extent be managed by 
tenants of limited means, who are accustomed to put their own hands 
tothe plough. This state of things has led to the formation of a 
class of men peculiar to the Agro Romano. They are called Mer- 
cante di Campagna, and, as the “des signation implies, are rather mer- 
chants, than simple farmers, They are necessarily men of some 
fortune. The first investment requires a large capital, and this is 
actively employed, not merely in cultivation, but i in a wide range of 
commercial circulation. Active and intellizcnt, they form a sort of 
independent corporation, knit together by the strong ties of common 
pursuits and common interests, and which follow with close attention 
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the fluctuations of commerce through the whole shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Next to the Mercante, comes his overseer, or ministro, It is by 
this man that the immediate business of the farm is conducted. His 
residence is at the casale, and all the infericr labourers receive their 
orders from him. Seated, from dawn till late in the evening, upon 
his powerful, high-mettled horse, he rides from one part of the farm 
to anothe , examines with his own eyes into the state of every field, 
superintends the work of the day, and issues the necessary orders for 
that of the morrow. Several horses » highly fed, await his orders in 
the stable of the casale; his table is " supplied with the best of food, 
and wine, matured by long keeping, crowns his abundant repast. 

Besides this division of cares between the Mercante and the Min- 
istro, there is a still minuter subdivision, by which each department 
is brought under the immediate direction of a separate chief. There 
is one for the stud, one for the herd, one for the sheep, one for the 
day-labourers, and each of these, in turn, is aided in his duties by 
assistant or under overseers; so that upon the larger farms, there are 
seldom less than forty individuals, whose entire business is to watch 
over the work of the common labourers. 

These, again, are of different classes. Some are permanent la- 
bourers, who are hired by the year, and are treated with peculiar 
confidence and kindness; and there are others employed simply by 
the task, at the breaking up of the ground or during harvest. Most 
of these are inhabitants of different provinces, and generally of the 
mountains or highlands. Aquila sends out the pioneers of this great 
army, men skilled in the making of ditches and roads. From Ama- 
trice come the planters of trees, and others taught to form hedges 
and fences, by interweaving their boughs and dead branches. The 
Ciociari and Marchigiani are trained to the more painful and perilous 

task of reaping and. sheaving grain under the burning sun of July. 
The olive orchards are consigned to the care of the Lucchese, natives 
of a district long renowned for the exquisite quality of its oil; and 
for the Modenese is reserved a duty, which might almost be envied 
them by their employers themselves, the trapping and killing of 
wolves. All of these,form independent bands, under the guidance of 
their respective chiefs. Some of them may be found, as the season 
for labour approaches, seated in the market places, with a white staff 
in their hands, and ready to follow their leader wherever he may sce 
fit to conduct them. Others must be sought after in the mountain 
villages. As soon as the bargain is closed, the caporale mounts his 
horse, and the long train, each person bearing his clothes and provi- 
sions for the way, descends, to the sound of | gay music, towards the 
scene of their labours. There, with no other roof than the heavens, 
that shed their damps and dews so plentifully, except, perhaps, a 

miserable hovel, and with no bed but the naked earth, they toil from 
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dawn till nightfall, with scarce an interval of relaxation; and when 
their task is done, they return, wasted with labour and a noxious 
atmosphere, their numbers thinned by disease and by death, to re- 
store their strength, and enjoy their hard-earned pittance, upon their 
mative mountains. 

One of the most interesting scenes which this form of husbandry 
and cultivation presents, is at the time of harvest. The reapers are 
all engaged from year to year, but as the ripening of the grain de- 
pends upon the state of the atmosphere, it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to call them down before the usual time for reaping. On these 
occasions, the hurrying of the agents, the exchange of messengers 
from the mountains to the lowlands, and from the lowlands to the 
mountains; the march and encampment of the reapers, give a mo- 
mentary life to these vast and silent plains. They come, gay, 
thoughtless of the toil, perchance of the death that awaits them, clad 
in their wild and picturesque costumes, and bearing in their hands, 
the yet primitive implements of their labours. The commencement 
of their task is like the onset of an army, and as you see them ad- 
vance in a line of eight or nine hundred men towards the immense 
field of grain that rolls in majestic waves before them, hear their 
shouts and songs, and behold the flashing of their sickles, you might 
almost fancy it a battle field before blood has been shed. Every 
labourer and every member of this vast agricultural household is in 
motion. The ministro, and the mercante with his sons, may be seen 
in every’ part of the field, spurring their horses to and fro, urging on 
the slothful, and encouraging the active to greater exertion. ‘The 
caporals of the bands, at once waking and directing their followers, 
fill the air with their peculiar cries of excitement and of reproof. As 
the hour of refection draws nigh, the servants come hurrying from 
the casale with bread and wine, and, during the live-long day carts 
of wine and water slowly move up and down the line, giving each 
his share of refreshment. And now, as they approach the end of 
the field, they redouble their efforts, as at the sight of victory. Their 
songs break forth anew. Ave Maria, Virgine, Santissima, Vento di 
ponente, pass from mouth to mouth; shouts and loud bursts of mer- 
riment speak the fulness of their content, and the last thrust of the 
sickle is hailed with a note of triumph. But meanwhile a car, closely 
covered, with a bed of straw, stands waiting at the door of the 
casale, to convey to the hospital, or to the grave-yard, those who 
have sunk under the labours of the day. 

In the shepherd’s life, all is quiet, simple, monotonously primitive. 
Plain in their habits, contracted in their views, the horizon of their 
minds is like that of their lives, and their thoughts never soar beyond 
it. Yet bold, hardy, and skilful, and living, as it were, in constant 
communion with nature, it is almost impossible to resist the in- 
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fluence of those associations with which the poetry of every age has 
surrounded them. 

The Roman shepherd changes his pasturing ground twice a year. 
In summer he feeds his flock upon the mountains; in winter upon 
the plain. As he generally returns to the same spots, his dwelling 
is constructed with more care than the temporary shanties of the day- 
labourers. His winter hut, in particular, is framed with sufficient 
strength to resist the wind and rain. Still, it is nothing more than 
a hut, thatched, interwoven with branches, and strengthened with 
straw and layers of mud. The top rises like a cone, and the cross 
upon its summit bespeaks the devotion of its simple-hearted tenant. 
Two doors afford access to the interior; and behind one of them, a 
private door, so nicely fitted as almost to escape observation, leads to 
the store-room and treasury of the chief. A double or treble row of 
berths, the models of which may be found in.the cabin of every 
coaster, are their beds, where they sleep without mattress or 
covering, and ready to spring up at any instant at the call of their 
watch. In the centre of the hut, directly under the highest point of 
the cone, a hearth is sunk half a foot or more below the level of 
the floor, On each side of this stand two strong stakes, with 
notches, or in the more luxurious establishments, with iron hooks, 
for the support of a cross beam, to which they suspend the cauldron, 
the great implement of their morning and evening labours. The 
smoke is left to curl and wreathe itself about the walls, and find its 
Way out as it can. 

Work begins with the first peep of dawn, and each shepherd 
carries off his portion of the flock to the spot marked out for the 
day's pasturage. The dog, shaggy and strong built, fierce, but grave 
and stately in his pace, moves round with a bold tread among the 
sheep, who, accustomed to his care, follow him as promptly as he 
does the call of his master. On reaching the meadow, each takes 
his stand, the dog at his watch, the sheep spread at will over the 
field, choosing with unerring instinct the greenest tufts, while the 
shepherd, stretched upon the grass, beneath the shade of a tree or of 
a bank, whiles away the long hours with the shrill notes of his bag- 
pipe, or the still ruder strains of some pastoral song. 

As evening comes on, the flock is again gathered together, and 
follows the steps of the well-known leader along the pathway that 
leads to the fold. There, all meet, and one by one, each flock is ad- 
mitted into the netting that marks out their dwelling-place for the 
night. This is covered with a low roof, divided into equal parts, 
which communicate with one another by narrow passages. At the 
side of each of those passages, sits a shepherd with his pail be« 
fore him, and asmall yoke suspended by a string, and so arranged as 
to fall directly upon the necks of the sheep as they pass, and present 
their dugs in the most convenient way for milking. The quiet 
animals crowd around these passages, eager to enter, and each ewe 
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leaving in turn its tribute of milk, goes through to the night- 
fold. | 

Nowcommences the most important part of the shepherd’s labours. 
The cauldron is attached to its frame, and a fire of brush and boughs 
is kindled upon the hearth. ‘Che milk soon heats, and bubbling up, 
seems to call for the forming ‘hand of the master shepherd. ‘The 
first process gives a rich curd of exquisite delicacy, but so pure and 
light that if left to stand, it soon returns to its original form. Then 
comes the cheese, the well-known pecorino, with which the coasting 
sailor loves to season his repasts, and gain a higher flavour for his 
wine. ‘The whey is once more placed upon the fire, and this last 
action of the revived flame produces the delicious ricotta. This sup- 
plies the evening board of the shepherds themselves, and a large su- 
perabundance, which, with characteristic charity, is distributed to 
the poor of the neighbourhood. The dogs, too, come in for their 
share of the whey, their only food, and each lapping his fullin turn, 
quietly gives way to make room for his fellow. ‘lhe work of the 
day is now over. The watch of the night stretch themselves in their 
pens upon the outskirts of the fold, the dogs prowl their round on 
the alert for the lightest footfall, while the remainder of the band 
lay them down in their wicker berths, to resume, at the earliest flush 
of day, the unvarying round of their quict duties. 

The facilities for deriving an income from this souree, lave blinded 
the Roman landholder to the more important objects of agricultural 
enterprise. The soil of the Campagna is peculiarly fitted for the 
production of grain, a species of culture which would eventually 
lead to a division of farms upon a smaller scale, and one better 
adapted to the real progress of the people. Of this truth govern- 
ment seems to have been fully aware, and the laws and edicts which 
have been formed with this view, ever since the return of the papal 
court from Avignon, present a singular contrast between the selfish- 
ness and narrow aims of the landholders, and the enlarged and ju- 
dicious sentiments of government. It is not here meant that the 
latter has been always in the right by its mode of reasoning, or that 
the rules presented have invariably been the best adapted to the 
object proposed. In more than one instance, the ruling power has 
erred from an indistinct conception of some of the primary laws of 
political economy ; in many, too, it has failed from an unwise assump- 
tion of authority. Nor in the absence of certain essential securities, 
can the landlord be always blamed for having failed to join heart and 
hand in the exertions of his sovereign. Here, as elsewhere, there 
have been mistakes of judgment and errors of conduct on both sides, 
and the blame should be shared between them, though this cannot 
justly be done in equal proportions. Asa curious chapter in legis- 
lative history, a brief recapitulation of leading features may be 
aceeptable. ° 
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One of the earliest proofs of the importance attached by govern- 
ment to the cultivation of grain, is contained in the motu proprio 
of Gregory XII., dated the 15th November, 1407. Fifty-three 
years later, Sixtus LV., in the plenitude of his power, gave free 
permission to every comer to cultivate, for his own use, all tracts 
not planted, let who might be the real owner of the soil. Arbitrary 
aud unjust as this measure was, it led to some beneficial results ; 
many planting in self-defence, and others under the sanction of the 
law. But the first act deserving of more serious attention, inasmuch 
as it manifests a juster sense of the rights of property, and a clearer 
perception cf the true principles of political economy, was a decree 
of Clement VII., which secured to every planter the right of choos- 
ing his own market, whenever the amount of grain raised exceeded 
a given quantity. The constitution of Pius V., of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1566, was dictated in the same spivit, and vassals wereprotected 
against the arbitrary monopolies of their feudal lords, Sixtus V. 
and Paul V. added the weight of their voices, by new acts of legis- 
Jation; but the false principles which prevailed at the board of 
Annona, invariably counteracted every wish of the sovereign. The 

same causes rendered abortive the efforts of Alexander VII., and of 
the two Benedicts, XIII. and XIV., in many respects so judicious 
and well directed. Pius VI., whose enlarged mind and liberal views 
are apparent in nearly all the secular enterprises in which he em- 
barked, renewed or confirmed the right of free exportation. He 
caused theo an exact survey to be made of the Agro Romano, and 
adopted it as the basis of the land tax; and although, by attempt- 
ing to fix the rotation of culture and fallow by positive laws, he put 
anew and unnecessary restraint upon the immediate cultivation ; 
yet, so correct were his views in the main, that the quantity of land 
planted with grain was fargreater, during his reign, than it ever 
had been before or has ever been since. ‘The population of the 
capital also rose to 165,000 souls. Pius VII. followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor. He reduced the powers of the tribunal of 
the Annona, confirmed the free exportation of produce, and held 
out the double excitement of rewards and of penalties to the owners 
and tillers of the soil. By a second decree, he aimed more di- 
rectly the coercive powers with which he was invested, as absolute 
sovereign, against the datifundia, or large estate ; and in hope of 
awing the avarice of the proprietors, subjected them to an extraor- 
dinary tax. Finally, returning once more to this subject, in his 
motu proprio of the 15th September, 1802, he traced a plan for the 
gradual reduction of the whole Agro Romano to a complete state 
of cultivation. The course upon which he fixe -d, whatever may be 
thought of its practicability, is too singular tu be overlooked. The 
villages of the Azro Romano, as well as the capital, are surrounded 
with villas and vineyards. Taking these as a starting point, he 
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drew round them an imaginary zone of amile in breadth. All 
the land contained within the limits of this zone, was to be planted 
and reduced to permanent culture and croppings within a reasonable 
time. As soon asthe first belt had been completed, a second was 
drawn around it as a new starting place; and this process was to be 
continued, until, by the successive extension of these cultivated 
zones, the whole territory had been reduced to the highest degree of 
cultivation of which it is susceptible. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that the misfortunes which soon after began to fall so fast and so 
heavily upon the head of the pontiff, left him no time to bring his 
ingenious system to the severe test of experience. 

In spite, therefore, of this formidable array of edicts and decrees, 
the landlords have triumphed. ‘The produce of grazing is sure, and 
the process simple; whereas tillage requires many hands, a large out- 
lay, constant supervision, and is after all more exposed to the chances 
oftheseason. At its highest point it has never extended to three- 
fourths of the arable land. 

Such are a few general sketches of the climate, the culture, and the 
condition of the country around Rome. It would not be a difficult 
task to traverse this territory as the sentimentalist; to indulge in 
fancies of the most interesting character with regard to its past his- 
tory, and evento give reins to the imagination about its coming des- 
tinies that would occupy many embellished pages. Whether one 
takes the retrospect, the aspect, or the prospect in relation to Rome, 
there is hardly anend for profound thought and deep emotion. But 
we refrain, and conclude in the words of an eloquent writer. ‘ Rome 
still stands—changed, but scarcely humbled, amid the solitudes of 
her own creation.” 
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Art. II.—L£inleitung in Rom’s alte Geschichte. Von Dr. K.L. 
Buium. Berlin, 1844. 


We have in an article in the preceding number of this Review, 
(Rome’s Early History), endeavoured to show that the life of the 
first Roman historians falls in a time when Greek life and spirit 
began to touch Rome already on all sides. We are even told that 
it wasa Greek who first penned the origin and early history of 
Rome, and that Fabius Pictor had followed him in nearly all points 
(Plut. vit. Rom. 3, p. 19; 8, 22,) that Greek is well known to have 
been Diocles from the island Peparethos. We know not when he 
lived ; but it is hardly imaginable that Rome should have attracted 
the notice of the Greeks, before the happy issue with the war with 
Pyrrhus. The work of Diocles would thus fall in the time between 


the termination of the war with Pyrrhus and the beginning of the 
second Punic war. 
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If it be therefore true, that Fabius had followed in the first part 
of his historical sketch, the Greek writer, Diocles, who could not 
have been much older than himself, we cannot help thinking, that a 
Roman of that time who owed his information and education to the 
Greeks, acquired them more by the way of a lively personal inter- 
course, than the closet study of dead books. It is well known that 
the Alexandrine school had issued a canon of the classical works in 
Greek literature generally, by which means the better educated 
classes were enabled to acquire the choicest compositions in that lan- 
guage, without fear of wasting their time and money in inferior or 
even useless works. 

But such a selection was not yet made at the time we are talking 
of, so that the possession of good and solid knowledge could hardly 
be said to have been acquired by means of studying books. But 
there can be no doubt on the other hand, that the personal inter- 
course with the educated Greeks, must have been of paramount in- 
fluence on such an active warrior and statesman as Fabius was. If 
we possessed, therefore, a safe guide to the spirit and character of 
Greek literature and culture of that time, we might easily also find 
the clue to the spirit which pervaded the work of Fabius. Unfortu- 
nately, however, but little has descended to us of the works of the 
Greek writers who had flourished under the successors of Alexander 
until the second Punic war; even the Greek history we possess of 
that time, belongs to the most imperfect and obscure writings of 
historical antiquity. Still, even that little throws great light upon 
the spirit in which the ancients treated history generally, and more 
especially as regards the influence they exercise on the Roman his- 
terians at large. 

As the first historian among the Greeks, we may consider Heca- 
teus of Miletus, who lived in the time of Darius and Xerxes. His 
native place was situated in a part which has probably produced and 
fostered the first singers of Greek exploits. ™ that charming tract 
of land which extends along the western coast of Minor Asia, a 
lively intercourse and stirring life existed from the very nature of 
its situation, such as we observe in the early periods of Greek his- 
tory. Connected towards the interior with rich nations by com- 
merce, and endowed in their own province with manifold productions 
of nature, the inhabitants found very early, by means of the neigh- 
bouring sea, facilities to carry on trade with Egypt and Phoenicia, 
while towards the north the commercial intercourse was. still more 
attractive on account of the towns being inhabited by people of 
the same descent. All these circumstances could certainly thus not 
have failed to develop in the active and lively Ionians, and other 
inhabitants of Minor Asia, a spirit of enterprise such as was hardly 
seen among other nations. 
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To all this, was furthermore added the favourable circumstance of 
a mixed population of the most different races, both of foreign and 
Greek extraction; it was consequently also the confluence of the 
most different worships, and with them also the most various views 
on life and its relations. Here, of course, all the facilities were 
afforded to the rational man to think and reflect on the truths of the 
traditions of so many conflicting views and opinions. Religion was 
here opposing religion, tradition was at variance with tradition, and 
opinion with opinion ; what wonder if man was here early roused by 
force of circumstances to serious reflections on the vital principles of 
his abstract and moral existence, looking down on the immense 
mass of religious traditions with a rather doubtful and incredulous 
eye. 

Among such thinking characters, was that great early historian 
who ventured on the stage of criticism with his work, which he intro- 
duces to the reader with the significant words :—‘‘ He, Hecateus, 
writes what seems to him true, there being too many and too absurd 
stories current among the Hellens.” (Demetr. de Eloc. 12.) And 
in this sense he actually treats the old sayings and traditions, by 
which he renders his work palatable even to a thinking reader. 

How closely he has been followed in his views of the historical 
truth of those traditions, by his immediate successors, is evident from 
the works of Herodotus, who by his very attempts to refute the 
views of Hecateus, betrays the great importance he attaches to thein. 
But it happened to the early Greeks, as it did to our philosophers in 
the last century, who, stimulated by the new spirit of inquiry, carried 
their doubts even beyond the limits of man’s narrow sphere of com- 
prehension ; thus it was with the new spirit of reflection, doubt and 
disbelief, which had introduced itself among the Greeks, when their 
historians began flatly to reject as absurd and untrue all the traditions 
of their forefathers, and in a sweeping manner accommodated them 
to their own peculiar views and opinions. They had no notion what- 
ever of the fact, that all nations have their ancient and early times, 
in the mysteries of which no later eye is able to penetrate, and that 
some of the mysteries and enigmas which are preserved to posterity, 
receive their importance only from that oraculous character they 
wear. 

Thus Hecateus, however great our admiration is for him as the 
founder of a free historiography, has on the other hand, gone too far 
with his rational explanations of the early religious traditions, to 
meet with our critical approval. (Comp. Pausan. Lacon. 25. 

Such rational attempts are still more pronounced by the historians 
who pretended at the same time to instruct in political wisdom, and 
more especially by those of the school of orators and eloquence, who 
pretended more to specious language than historical truth. Among 
these latter stood uppermost, Ephorus. After the creations of early 
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devotion had lost all their signification, it was thus but natural to 
convert images called forth by enthusiasm and spiritual associations, 
into mere manifestations of earthly and corporeal figures; to lend to 
them the flat reality of history, in the place of the substance of sub- 
lime abstraction which they had lost. This was especially done by 
Ephorus (Ephor. frag. p. 52), and to this hisdry attempt at historical 
representation, he owes probably a great part of his fame among the 
ancients. The new way he opened found, however, general approval, 
and was variously imitated by his countrymen. In his (Ephorus’) 
old age, Alexander’s rashness opened the far East to the Greeks, and 
with it also a vast field of fictions and wonderful tales to our honest 
historian. We may fairly say, that at the time of Alexander’s ap- 
pearance, the Greek world had nearly exhausted her own_ mines of 
wonders and miracles, in sketches, tales, and stories of all sorts, but 
that Alexander’s conquests replenished those stores with new 
provisions of miraculous traditions and fictions from the remote 
Kast. 

With Alexander thus began a new period in the arts and sciences, 
which we should be more able to appreciate, were we in possession 
of more specimens of the literature of that period. His conquests 
claimed, more than any previous event, the attention and reflection 
of the Greek writers. At the same time that they found something 
amusing and surprising in the new Eastern tales, they gradually ac- 
customed themselves to a closer study of foreign customs, manners, 
views and opinions. 

But no one of the whole fraternity of writers had made a better 
use of those new tales, in properly amalgamating them with the 
Greek spirit, than the man remarkable to us in a double point of 
view. First, for his bold attack and overthrow of the old systems of 
mythology, and giving in his researches that new and ingenious di- 
rection which guided the subsequent historians in their inquiries 
into the fables, traditions, and mythologies of foreign nations. Se- 
condly, for his style; his work being probably the first that was 
written in Greek, and translated into Latin in prose, His name is 
Euhemerus, and his book was known under the title: Sacred 
history. 

It is very common for writers treating of the literature of that 
period, to pass over in silence that historian and his work, though the 
frequent mention of his name by Greek and Latin writers, both in 
the classical time, as well as in that of the fathers of the church, 
ought to have given a better notion of the vast influence he exer- 
cised on the comtemporary, and even later, literatures of the ancient 
world; and so indeed he did, when we consider him a little more 
closely. 

Euhemerus was probably born at Messene, in the Pelepo- 
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nese.* Of his life we know nothing beyond what he tells us himself : 
that he enjoyed the friendship of Cassandro. By this, he appears as 
the contemporary of Epicurus, with whose views he does not seem 
to have disagreed. a 

This work, we know only from sume fragments ; and if Pliny (H. 
N. xxxvi. 12) names him among the writers of the Pyramids, he 
no doubt merely alludes to afew observations and remarks that he 
may have made on them incidentally in his work, Sacred History. 

n inquiring into the possible contents of his work, for which he 
seems to have been universally decried as an Atheist, we find 
that he had most ingeniously applied the mania of his time, of read- 
ing and listening to adventures of travels and stories about miracu- 
lous countries, to the best form of state and religion, on which he 
descanted in the style of an amusing novel. We scarcely need ob- 
serve, that his views on the subject coincided with those of the great 
array of philosophers who have laid down their plans and systems of 
the construction of the best state, in particular works, and that he 
had in the form, already a predecessor in Xenophon, in his work on 
the Education of Cyrus. 

Euhemerus relates, that as a friend of Cassandro, he had 
travelled at his order and in his affairs, to the south ; and having 
sailed from Arabia Felix into the vast ocean, he arrived after many 
days’ sailing, at three islands. One of them was the famous Pan- 
chaia. The inhabitants were distinguished for piety, as the country 
was for beauty and fertility. (Euseb. Prapar. Evangel. ii. 2.) All 
that a lively imagination can fancy and conjure up that is pleasing 
and charming, has been lavished by the author, in the description of 
this island, and more especially of its capital and its environs. 
(Diodor. v. 41 sq.) Several miles distant from it, so he reports, 
lies a temple of Zeus, while the sacred field round about, is over- 
shadowed with trees, some pleasant to the eye and others bearing 
fruit sweet to the palate. Among the former, are a vast number of 
overgrown cypress, palm, laurel, and myrtle-trees ; neither is there 
lack of water in any point, while within the holy district, a huge 
fountain pours out sweet water in such a quantity, and to such 
an extent, as to forma navigable river. As this river meanders on 
al] parts, and waters all the surrounding fields, long tufty groves 





* His native place is differently given by different writers. Some name 
as such Acragas (Clem. Alex. p. 7; Arnob. advers. gent. iv. 29); others 
Cos (Athen. xiv. 77, p. 658); and others Zegea (Plut. de Placit. Philosoph. 
i. 7.) Polybius, however, (in Strab. ii. p. 104) calls him a Messenian ; and 
his testimony ought to be of some importance, since he was himself from 
that neighbourhood ; the same is also maintained by Alian; v. H.ii. 31 ; 
Lact. Div. instit. 1, ii. ; and even by Plutarch, de Isid. and Osirid. c. 25. 
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have grown up; a resting place for a great many men during the heat 
_of the summer days, and a receptacle for a vast number of birds, to 
delight the eye with their dazzling plumes, and the ear with their 
enchanting song. Also various plantations and meadows, adorned 
with green plants and flowers, are there, besides many nut-trees, 
and various sorts of vines, affording a pleasant sight and light food. 
Here we could almost fancy to read the description of Paradise, b 
Mahomet. But it is evidently a dexterous introduction to his fol- 
lowing system. 

He started from the point of view, that man’s life was originally 
uncivilized, and that some indivi luals endowed with superior strength 
of body and mind, had established their authority beyond any con- 
trol: and the vulgar at least carried their admiration so far as to set 
them up as deities; or considered them at least as men endowed 
with divine faculties. (Sext. Empir. ix. 17, p. 552.) Those divine 
individuals, where could they live more happy than in that happy 
island? With the ancients as well asus, there was a belief ina 
golden age, when man spent his life in innocent pleasure, and igno- 
rance of worldly cares, in the most pleasing region of lovely nature ; 
and this, Euhemerus describes in such lively colours, that in read- 
ing it we are at first easily deluded into the — that he had 
in all reality met with such a pleasant spot in his travels. True to 
his plan, he makes those divine men, whom he conjured down by 
his magic pencil from the Olympus to his island, perform such deeds 
as to explain the adoration which the multitude evinced for them, 
and even built holy temples for their worship. But not to leave 
the reader in any doubt as to to the real humanity of the supposed 
gods, the narrator introduces inscriptions relative to the life, labours, 
and death of those men, made by Hermes himself. Nay, what is 
still more, Euhemerus states still further, that in the country 
where those deified men had lived, there lived still in his time, a 
most happy people who worshipped the former with the most 
costly offerings and sacred donations of gold and silver. 

To remove from the minds of the readers all doubt as to the 
truth of his narration, he enters into the most minute particulars 
of the moral and political life of that happy people, which he de- 
picts in perfect harmony with the received traditions concerning 
their ancestors. The population is divided into three classes ; at 
the head of whom stand-the priests, while all had their property in 
common, except the houses and gardens, which were private pro- 
perty; everything else, either gained or produced, was equally dis- 
tributed by the’priests to all the inhabitants, after they had taken a 
double portion for themselves. All wore costly garments.of gold. 
The soldiers defended the country against foreign invasions, and 
sang to the gods, sacred songs. 


We see here a fragment of a sketch on state and government, 
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which the author has no doubt completed and carried through a 
erfect system. Zeus he certainly represents in all his glory, 
probably not to hurt the popular feeling), but he destroys, on the 

other hand, his divinity, by showing diplomatically that he was only 
aman. The other popular deities, he treats still worse. He thus 
relates of the Aphrodite, that it was she who first introduced illicit 
love, and made, moreover, a profession of it, not to appear before 
the other women as impudent and passionate. Cadmus he makes 
a cook of aking of Sidon, who eloped with Hermione, the king's 
musician (a flute player). The character of the ancient female flute- 
players is well know. That Euhemerus continued in this satirical 
strain to ridicule the whole body of gods and heroes, cannot be 
doubted, when we consider the inveterate hatred with which he was 
persecuted by nearly all the writers of antiquity. 

By the later writers he was usually branded with the epithet, the 
most wicked of the wicked, (Theophil. Ant. ad. Autol. 1, iti. fol. 
267), who annihilates the whole region of religion, who has spread 
his infidelity throughout the world. But on the other hand, he 
serves to the early fathers of the church, as a proof of the absurdity 
of the ancient mythology. Clemens of Alexandria, (Strom. p. 7) 
however, expresses himself most handsoml~ on him, saying that ‘‘ he 
is astonished to see Euhemerus, and many more of his way of think- 
ing, branded as wicked unbelievers, when, in fact, they have led a 
far wiser life, and entered more acutely into the errors of the my- 
thology, than any other men; and [continues he] though they were 
still far from knowing positive truth, yet had they already conjectured 
the errors of religion, which is the finest tinder to the light of true 
knowledge.” 

If we ask, how it then happened, that a man who flatly denied the 
existence of the ancient gods should, nevertheless, allow the citizens 
of his invented state, to grow happy, blessed, and prosperous in their 
worship of these false gods; we refer in reply, to the spirit of his 
age. The states life of the Greeks, had nearly everywhere been on 
its decline, and on its ruins had risen new forms and views of politi- 
cal life, altogether at variance with the previous opinions of ancient 
glory and excellence. The less the present order of things answered 
the old exigencies, the more is it natural for one of the old 
school to create a state of his own, apart from the real existing one, 
where his claims and views may meet with more satisfactory results. 
Indeed, in most of the thinkers of that time, we find that propensity 
of conjuring up phantom states from their own imagination, and 
turning their eyes from the real existing. Thus, also, with Euhe- 
merus. 

His island, Panchaia, several other writers have sought for, and 
have proved that it never existed. (Strab. ii. p. 104; Plut. de Is. 
et Osir. c. 25.) Butthere are others, on the other hand, who 
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maintained that his views of the gods were so in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, that they exercised the greatest influence even on 
the historians. We cannot, therefore, wonder to see a Greek who 
lived soon after Euhemerus, Diocles of Peparethus, treat the Roman 
traditions and religious views, quite in the way of the former. The 
same method of treating old sayings and mythological fables, became 
from that time also the fashion among almost the whole tribe of the 
Greek historians. A bare look at the extant fragments of that 
period, suffices to convince us of the fact. 

That the Romans had, at the very outset of their historiography, 
pursued the same method, is evident from the fact, that their first 
historian had blindly followed Diocles, in the same way as he was 
again in his turn followed by the subsequent writers. ‘There must, 
indeed, have been in that method, something that was pleasant and 
attractive; Ennius was the first to supply the Romans with a trans- 
lation of a Greek prose-work,—that of Euhemerus. 

There can be no doubt that the translation has had the desired 
effect, and has remained in memory for many centuries. His de- 
sign, Ennius plainly expresses in his well-known verses, that the 
gods care but little about man and his affairs, &c. (Arnob. iv. 29; 
Lactrant. D. H. ii.; August. v. ii. 27. 

In looking at the course which the treatment of Roman history 
had taken from that time, we find that the easy, pleasing style and 
form of Fabius found more favour than the rather heavy way of 
investigation pursued by Cincius. Upon the whole, we can say 
that with a few exceptions, nearly all the writers contented them- 
selves with the traditions noticed down by those early poets and 
historians, or even Fabius alone, to which they usually affixed or 
added a few more incidents drawn from some family archives, or the 
occurrences of the day. Nearly the same process was pursued by 
our chroniclers in the middle ages, who began their works with the 
creation of the world, and passing in review all the principal events 
in former days, as related bv some previous historian of repute, whom 
they copied almost literally; while their own sketches usually only 
begin with the occurrences of their own times. We will take a 
brief survey of those writers who have attempted to enrich 
the knowledge of Roman antiquity, by critical inquiries of their 
own. 

The first that attracts our notice is Cato, that strict censor, who 
stood equally high as senator, orator, and general. In his old age he 
wrote an historical work in seven books; the first embraced the history 
of Rome’s Kings; the second and third, the origin of Italy’s towns ; 
the fourth contained the first Punic war, and the fifth, the second. 
All those events were told briefly, as also the subsequent wars until 
the year 600 v.c., which had been sketched in the two last books. 

It is a very startling fact, that Cato has entirely omitted the long 
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and glorious period of Rome, from the banishment of the Kings to the 
first Punic war. What might have been the cause of it? Did he 
think, that the whole of that important period had already been well 
described by another person? Or, did he consider the events of the 
period far beneath his notice, which we might justly infer from his 
words: ‘that he had no desire to describe the events noted down 
upon the tablets of the Pontifex Maximus, such as: how dear eorn 
was, or how often the sky was overcast with mists and clouds?” But 
we do not see, on the other hand, why we should except from that 
category the period of the Kings, which he has notwithstanding 
deemed worthy of being described. At all events, he has not drawn 
his accounts of the latter from any new sources, since the fragments 
of the first book plainly show, that he treated the origin and early 
history of Rome quite in the Greck sense, and that he had conse- 
quently not deviated in the main points from his predecessors. 

The building of the city, Cato places in the ycar 432 after the 
destruction of Troy, which falls—as Dionysius observes (i. 74)—in 
the VII. 1 Olymp., after the calculation of Eratosthenes. He thus 
follows in this, the Greek writers before him. In the same way 
follows he his predecessors, and more especially Fabius, in the story 
about Romulus and Remus. Nay, even in his description of the 
legislation of aking, such, ex. gr., as Servius Tullius, whose memory 
must have been of the highest importance to him, he hardly appears 
ever to have deviated from his predecessors. In the same way as he 
supposed the early inhabitants of Latium to have been Achzans, in 
like manner receives he in his later books the anecdotes about the 
foundation of the towns of Greca Magna, without any critical inquiry 
and examination as to their truth. Indeed, what else can we expect 
from a man who has spent his whole life in agriculture, states con- 
cerns, accusations and informations of all sorts, and who had only in 
the evening of his life acquired some literary knowledge by his late 
study of the Greek language and literature, which he had previously 
despised and even denounced? Neither can it be denied, that he hada 
more particular private view in the task he had undertaken, than that of 
clearing up Rome’s early times by new inquiries. He boasts himself 
(Plut. vit. Cat. 20, p. 388,) that he had written the histories’ with his 
own hand and in large letters, for the self-instruction of his children 
in the affairs at home and abroad. Should these histories have in 
reality formed the first books of his Origines (which he continued 
until his death,) we should have a clue to the point uf view from which 
we ought to start in judging of the value of his inquiries on the 
subject. ; 

_ Still less satisfactory than Cato’s critical inquiries and investiga- 
tions, are those of the writers of the subsequent times. Generally 
speaking, the whole period between the end of the second Punic war 
and the commotions of the Gracchii, is very poor in historical writers. 
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It is not improbable that the mania for Greek fancy literature, of 
which the Romans seemed to be possessed ever since the famous 
Athenian embassy (Gell. vii. 14), had supplanted the more serious 
and profound study of home history. 

Upon Piso, the next important historian, Greek literature seems 
however to have exercised but little or no influence whatever. He 
wrote Annals of vast extent, and in which he seems to have sketched 
the later events with such a fidelity, as to have served as a perpetual 
source and authority for the subsequent writers; though original 
research into Rome’s early history was as little peculiar to him as to 
any other writer of histime. L. Calpurinus Piso wasa highly esteemed 
statesman, and had even been entrusted with the censorship, on ac- 
count of which he was called Frugi. But his attempts to lend to his 
historical character moral and brave virtues, betray more a moral than 
critical sense for historical inquiries, where he even charges himself 
with subtle and sophistical conjectures. He thus makes Romulus a 
moral hero, who abstains from drinking too much wine at the table, 
to be better able to go through the business of the next day. The 
anecdote of the treason of Tarpeia is well known. She had promised 
to open the citadel of Rome to the Sabines, for their golden bracelets. 
Piso, however, does not allow her to commit treason, but that in con- 
cert with Romulus, she outwitted the Sabines by promising them the 
delivery of the citadel, if they were to give away in return what they 
bore on their left arms,—not specifying the bracelets by name, but 
which they mistook for the bracelets, while she meant their arm- 
shields. 

By the old and simple poets, who cared but little about chronolo- 
gical accuracies, Tarquinius (the tyrant) is given out as the son of the 
elder Tarquinius, while Piso shows by calculation, that he was the 
grandson of the latter. 

Neither can we form a better opinion of the researches of Cassius 
Hemina, who, though he seems to have been very familiar with the 
Greek language and literature, was even more than any of bis pre- 
decessors partial to the Greek way of subtile definitions. In the same 
judgiment must we also include his contemporaries, and a great many 
of his immediate successors; at least, we can make an- honourable 
exception only with regard to C. Licinius Macer, in his researches 
with regard to the history of the Republic, but by no means to that 
of the Kings. One only, Claudius, if he be the same mentioned by 
Cicero, (de legg. 42.) seems to have entered with a spirit of criticism 
into the untruths and arbitrary falsification of the early part of the 
Roman history. Claudius declared that the old documents had 
perished in the flames in tne- Gallic conflagration, while the new ones 
had been forged by men who wished to flatter certain individuals 
without name or family. (Plut. vit. Num. pr.) The other histo- 
rians deviated in so far only from the records previous to that confla- 
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gration, that they placed in their stead occurrences invented by them- 
selves. ‘Thus, Valerius Antias, probably because he deemed poeti- 
cal embellishments indispensible in the life of a hero, causes Romu- 
lus and Remus to be secretly, at the expense of their grandfather, 
instructed at Gabii, in the Greek and Latin arts and sciences. 

It is superfluous to accumulate here instances to prove the fact. 
The only question that suggests itself here, is, whethera more critical 
way of historical research existed among the Romans, in the later 
periods, when the better educated classes began to perceive the want 
of a real history of their country, and consequently to feel the neces- 
sity of supplying it by impartial investigations—we allude to the time 
of Cicero, when a few distinguished historians, such as Nepos, Varro, 
and Atticus—actually entered the new sphere of historical inquiries, 
with more sense for truth and fact, than did their predecessors. 

Titus Pomponius Atticus, that noble and sensible Roman, who had 
devoted the whole of his quiet life apart from the tumults of the ac- 
tive and busy world, to the study of ancient times, and the literary 
intercourse with the most distinguished characters of his own time ; 
that really great Roman—we say—felt most keenly the importance 
of possessing a true history of his people; he most vehemently urged 
his countrymen on to the composition of such a work, while he him- 
self laid the first hand to it. His work contained a briefsketch ofall 
the events of the world, during the last seven centuries, and he en- 
larged more especially on all subjects of Roman history, laws, treaties 
of peace, wars, as also on the origin of some of the patrician families ; 
and in short, on all that he deemed remarkable. ‘This work, however 
much Cicero extols it, would have been of more importance to us, if 
extant, than it ever was to the Romans themselves, since he (Atticus) 
admits himself, that that work was the fruit of his study of the anci- 
ent annals.* He has thus, not made use of old inscriptions, or other 
monuments, but simply of the old historical works. Still we may 
reasonably expect, from aman of such a delicate and refined taste 
as that of Atticus, that he had studied those annals with more cir- 
cumspection, care, acuteness, and critical sense, than any of his pre- 
decessors. That acuteness he betrays already, in his derision of the 
story of Romulus and Remus, and so he does his critical sense, in 
his remarks on Coriolanus, preserved to us by Cicero. (Brut. 9, 
10.) The profundity he shows here is no doubt also displayed in 
many other places of his work, which seems, however, to have had 
the form of a tabular chronicle but little in accordance with the 





* This he plainly says, if we consider in their due connection, the follow- 
ing words in Cic. Brut. 4; ‘‘ Nam ut illos de republica libros edidisti, 
nihil a te sane postea accepimus: eisque nosmet ipsi ad veterum annalium 
memoriam comprehendendam impulsi atque incensi sumus.” 
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popular taste; neither is, indeed, his name hardly ever mentioned 
by any of the later historians. 

A similar work was composed by Cornelius Nepos, the friend of 
Atticus. It bore the name Chronica, and we scarcely know now, 
with any degree of certainty, its real contents. It seems, however, 
to have, like the former, treated of universal history, without neg- 
lecting at the same time, the early history of Rome. Even by the 
testimony of Cicero, he must have been a fine writer of delicate 
taste. (ad Attic. xvi. 5.) In his researches, however, of Rome’s 
early days, he did not seem to have entered with sufficient profun- 
dity, as he not only makes Demaratos, with the other writers, the 
father of the elder Tarquinius, but describes even very minutely 
his flight. To judge from his biographies anda few isolated narra- 
tions in Pliny, (H. N. xxxv. 3) he was by no means a profound 
thinker ; but rather a tasteful writer, and a man of refined sense, 
who well digested what he read and heard, and remoulded a fact 
or story into a pleasant style, rather than throw light upon its truth, 
or fallacy, by thorough investigation. 

Of a quite different spirit and character was Varro, a man who 
was indefatigable and restless in his research of all that time and 
fiction had enveloped in obscurity and mysterious doubts. But he 
lacked due temperance and soberness in his inferences; he jumped 
too hastily at conclusions, while his style wants energy. He wrote 
numerous works, among which were a great many on the early his- 
tory of Rome. But fragments have descended to us of his books.on 
Agriculture and the Latin tongue. But the numerous accounts and 
observations from his pen on Rome’s early history, command our 
highest respect for his antiquarian knowledge, and we cannot help 
sharing with the ancients our admiration for his erudition. 

Varied as the subjects were on which he wrote, in the course of 
his long life, he always seems to have recurred in each of them to 
his favourite study, the antiquities, customs, and origin of his own 
people. At one time he busies himself with the antiquities of the 
city, at another time with the customs and manners of his nation, or 
with the worship of the gods, martial affairs, games, poets, theatres, 
and in short with any subject that formed an item in Rome’s great- 
ness. Cicero, (Acad. quest. i. 3,) therefore, beautifully observes of 
Varro, that his books have taught the Romans to know who, what, 
and where, they were. 

Varro was also a man of intense feclings. This he evinces in 
some of his views on religion. The ancient nations, he says, had, 
during {70 years, worshipped the gods without any image whatever ; 
and, adds he, had this form of religion remained, the worship would 
have been purer than it is now. Nay, he even asserts that 
those who first introduced images among the nations, have robbed 
them of all respect and reverence. (Aug. de Ciy. Dei., iv. 31.) 
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He must, moreover, be also considered as the man who has done 
more than any-to clear up Rome’s antiquities. He was the first to 
steer a different course from the old Annals, and to weigh and sift 
every fragment and remnant of Rome’s antiquities, with some spirit 
of unprejudiced and impartial criticism. It is this feature that ren- 
ders him great in our eyes, and for which he commands our respect 
and admiration, notwithstanding his paying some homage still, to 
the received errors and prejudices, among which is his making 
A&neas introduce the Penates from Phrygia to Italy, according to 
the old tradition. In the same sense, he also composed his history 
of the Trojan family, in which he derives the name of the Pa- 
latine mountain, from Pallantia, daughter of Euandros. ‘The same 
surprising piece of wncriticism, he also shows in many otber ety- 
mological remarks ; ex. gr., he derives the Sabines, from the Greek 
Sebasthai, and Lusitania, from the companion of Bacchus, Lusus 
or Lysus. 

To the class of these historical inquirers belongs Livy, whose works 
as they are mostly extant, are even of more importance to us than 
those of Varro. In the history of Livy, we see everywhere the 
influence which the discoveries and definitions of Varro and his col- 
leagues concerning Rome and her people, have exercised on his 
mind. He never omits to quote in proof or refutation of some fact 
or opinion, monuments of a different character than mere 
annals or other written documents of the same nature. Neither is he 
remiss in showing the uncertainty, andthe inauthenticity of some 
authors and authorities, as well asim his complaints of betterand more 
safe information (V. 1, 21; vii, 6; viii. 6, 40). 

To doubt in his intentions and attempts to be true and authentic, 
would be wrong. But whether his complaint of the want of better 
information be correct, is a different question, and which we must 
answer in the negative. In considering the various proofs given by 
Pliny of the preservation of old monuments, we can by no means 
suppose that that want was so great as complained of by Livy and others. 
It is on the contrary, he, (like most of the ancient historians) who 
wanted himself, perseverance, patience, and even dexterity to be ini- 
tiated into the old writings, and to draw from them by dint of expla- 
nation, comparison, and inferences, results of which the ancients 
hardly had any notion whatever. The besetting sin of Livy, the most 
celebrated Roman historian, is his’ carelessness or negligence. He 
had no knowledge even of the important document of the early alli- 
ance between Rome and Carthage, which Polybius had preserved, of 
that treaty of commerce in the first year of the Republic. And yet, 
he was not ignorant of the work of Polybius, for he nearly copied him 
verbatim. Nay, more, he shows that negligence even in his trans- 
lation of Polybius. This fault, however, he shares with most of the 
eminent historians, and more especially with the Romans. Their 
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reflections were too much given to the prescnt, to enter more accurately 
into the spirit of the preceding ages; even Sallust neglected to col- 
lect the necessary materials and informrtion for his history of Rome, 
but had them compiled together with the obsolete words by a gram- 
marian (a Greek! a certain Atteius Philologus.) 

In Livy in particular, the great hurry is visible with which he skipped 
over the early times of Rome. The whole of the obscure period of 
the Kings, he thus compressed in one single book, the weakest 
of the whole work, while the long time from the beginning of the Re- 
public until the war with Pyrrhus, is despatched by him in the next 
ten books, to leave the following 130 books for the delineation of 
Rome’s purely historical time. ‘The ancients in short, cared more 
about style and subject, than research and inquiry. And in the 
former (diction) there is certainly much more vigor, freshness, dig- 
nity and penetration, than in most of our modern historians. 

Considering Rome’s history from that bright side, there is certainly 
in it something great, brilliant, and noble, which corresponds with the 
great and mighty deeds, which we even now admire in the ancient 
Romans. They took pleasure not only in accomplishing great things, 
but also to tell those achievements to their fellow citizens and to 
posterity, in a dignified way, worthy of those actions, or in a pleasing 
style and form to amuse théir age. Rome’s earliest historians had al- 
ready given the example for such a proceeding, which was followed 
by many distinguished writers for many centuries after. Had these 
histories been preserved to us, even to the life of Hadrian written by 
himself, we should now be in possession of the finest and grandest speci- 
mens of historical excellence during three centuries and a half, written 
in the most pleasing and varied forms possible. It would also enable 
us to appreciate more duly the earlier historians, than did Cicero (de 
legg. 1, 2), who calls them all sober and dry. 'To us, who are less 
blinded by the parade of public eloquence, every one of these early 
historians would, in his simplicity, be a welcome representative of the 
spirit of the age he lived in. 

Cicero’s age was too busy in giving a gloss and polish to language, 
which theRomans so greatly admired in the Greek speakers, to relish 
the simple and natural style of the earlier writers. But when that gloss 
had in course of time lost its artificial novelty, a reaction took place 
among the better educated in favour of the simple but energetic dic- 
tion of the earlier historians. This is particularly seen in Gellius. 
It was by no means a degeneration of taste, but arepletion with what 
was too refined and too artificially dressed. 

The little we now possess of those early writers, inspires us with a 
desire for the whole, and a wish that more had been saved. Most of 
them were not only writers, but also actors in those great events they 
ws a circumstance which greatly enhances the value of those 

istories. 
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There was first of all, Cato, what aman! Of his larger work, 
Origines, even Cicero (Brut. 17) asks, ‘‘ whether there be wanting 
in it the flower and ornaments of eloquence?” though he seems after- 
wards to have bowed to the contrary opinion of Atticus (ibid. 85 ; 
comp. de Orat. ii. 12.) Not less respected was the friend and patron 
of Evnius, M. Fulvius Nobilior, who after having triumphed over 
the AStolians, wrote the History of Rome as far as his own times. 
Indeed, nearly all the Greek statesmen were historians, and among 
them Cato’s younger contemporaries, A. Postumius Albinus, L. 
Libo, and L. Calpurnius Piso. The simple and pleasant style of the 
latter is much extoled by Gellius. Of the succeeding writers, 
C. Fannius, who had served under P. Scipio A<milianus in Africa, 
is particularly singled out by Cicero, ashaving written with taste and 
eloquence, as also Coelius Antipater, his contemporary, of whom 
Cicero says, that his style is far more spirited and lively than that of 
any of his predecessors. 

But the general spirit with which those historians treated the sub- 
jects of their own time, may be inferred from the remarks of a man, 
whom Atticus—in the usual sweeping way—brands as tedious and 
ignorant. ‘This was no other than Caius Sempronius Asellio, who 
had served under the younger P. Scipio Africanus, as tribune of war 
before Numantia, and had written the events of his own time. | 
Dionysius calls him, together with Cato, the most sensible of all Ro- 
man historians ; while Sempronius observes of him, that “he was not | 
content to relate what had happened, but endeavoured to illustrate 
likewise the end for which, and the manner in which, it took place. 
For to write, under what consul the war had begun, and how it was 
finished; who had the honours of triumph, or what had happened in | 
the war; what the Senate had in the meanwhile resolved, or what | 
law had been enacted—is nothing more than to tell stories to little 
children.” 

Those men may, indeed, have been rather simple and artless in 
their style and way of representation, but this deficiency of diction 
was fully supplied afterwards, when under the auspices of the 
younger Scipio, Greek literature became current at Rome. From 
that time, we see a whole array of great names, of men who success- 
fully sketched their own life in the grand events of the Republic. 
The three books of M. Amilius Scaurus, containing his own life, 
maintained their reputation even ata later day, in the time of Cicero, 
when the readers had become too dainty with regard to style and 
form. He was himself that celebrated statesman, who stood for a 
long time at the head of the senate, and of whose stern character, 
Sallust (in his Jagurtha, 15) gives a rather unfavourable report. 
Not less celebrated for his stern principles and strict justice, was the 

assionate eneny of Scaurus, P. Rutilius Rufus, who had also written 
fis own life. An excellent writing must also have been the history | 
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of Q. Lutatius Catulus, containing his consulate and actions. As 
consul and proconsul, he had shared with his colleague Marius, the 
glory of the victory over the Cimbri. Cicero speaks in high terms 
of him as an orator, and says of his work (Brut. 65) that it is written 
in pure Latin, and in that polished form so peculiar to Xenophon, 

Also, Sulla sketched his own deeds in 22 books, and dedicated 
the complete work to Lucullus, with the charge to bring it intoa 
better order, and give it the last polish, (Plut. vit. Sull. c. 37, p. 
475,) a proof that that great general and bold Republican laid some 
value upon it. A man of such an extraordinary character, to whom 
nothing was sacred but his own aim and design, must certainly 
have delineated himself in that work, such as he really was. ‘There 
can, therefore, be no doubt whatever, that the work had its peculiar 
and original points, and must also have been written in a_ polished 
form, as may reasonably be expected from a man of education. 
The ancients, however, are silent on its merits, but they are not so 
on those of the work of his contemporary, Sisenna. This latter 
wrote among others, also, a book under the title ‘‘ Historie,” a part 
of which, probably, contained the history of Sulla’s civil wars. The 
ancients are quite enthusiastic in their praises of that work, and 
among them, also, Cicero and Sallust. Varro even gave the name 
of Sisenna, to one of his own books on history. 

Let us, however, put aside the works of the ancient writers that 
are lost to us; but speak rather of those great historians, whose 
works have descended to us. There we meet at once and first of all, 
the writings of the extraordinary man who, for the space of nine 
years, compelled, sword in hand, the tribes of a rough country to 
adopt Roman civilization; and when the broken edifice of the Ro- 
man state was about to fall, his sharp eye saw at once where, and 
how, her only support was to be found. This man was C. Julius 
Cesar, the great general, the finest statesman, the spirited speaker, 
and the affable man of society. He gives proofs of these qualities 
almost in every page of his Memoirs. They contain his accounts 
of the Gallic campaigns and the civil war. They are, altogether, 
a history of war. Military men testify as to their excellence, while 
we civilians are enchanted by the clearness of the representation, 
simplicity of language, skilful distribution of the different subjects, 
aud the pleasant variety the works offer in reading. Neither can we 
be mistaken in the end and aim he had in view with their com- 
position. 

In his Memoirs on the Gallic Campaigns, he at once introduces 
the reader into the midst of the country, by a brief geographical 
sketch. The real narration begins with the design of the Helvetians 
to seek another domicile; for which purpose they solicited a free 
passage through the Roman territory of Gallia. Here Caesar at once 
enters into the most exact data, and that precisioi so peculiar to his 
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character. He thought it right to refuse them that passage for 
several reasons ; for their having - killed a Roman consul, defeated 
a Roman army, and made them go under the yoke; and fearing, 
moreover, that they could not’ during the passage, refrain from com- 
mitting acts of violence and injustice, as enemies of theland. Their 
request is then refused, and as they were about entering Gallia by 
other roads, Ceesar attacks and beats one of their tribes. He here 
observes that the defeated tribe was the same who had formerly ill- 
treated the Roman consul and army, and that he thus avenged the 
disgrace by a lucky chance, or the decree of the immortal gods. 
After a total defeat of the Helvetians, he forces the remaining tribes 
to resume their previous domiciles, that they might not, when let 
loose, invite the Germans to the same settlements. It was Cesar’s 
plan to keep the Germans far removed from the Gauls, lest they 
might be tempted to penetrate also into the Roman provinces, nay, 
even into Italy itself. 

This is, indeed, a worthy introduction to the whole work, to the 
following great spectacle, to the following wars which occasioned by 
such motives, must have filled the worst enemies of Caesar with{ ad- 
miration at least for his understanding. Inthe same spirit, he indi- 
cates immediately in the beginning of the third book, his design and 
motive for having occupied the part around the Lemanus-lake. It 
was to open a free road across the Alps, which was hitherto done 
only with great danger and exorbitant duties for the wandering mer- 
chants. Here he shows himself again in a different character, 
— in the free commercial intercourse between Gallia and 

taly. 

Hardly had he effected his end, and confined within proper limits 
the Gallic inhabitants along the sea coast, of whose maritime 
affairs he gives a lively description, showing how they were at 
first superior in strength to the Romans, but had afterwards been 
compelled to yield to Roman bravery,—than he turns the look of 
his countrymen to unknown Britain. Notwithstanding the lateness 
of the season, he found it advisable to visit the island merely to 
observe the race of its inhabitants, and make himself acquainted 
with the localities, ports, passes, &c., in short, with almost every 
thing unknown to the Gauls themselves; in proof of which he 
relates that he had called together the merchants from all parts 
of the country, questioned them about Britain and its relations, 
but could learn nothing from them. To this native ignorance 
on their part, he displays afterwards a most contrasting familiarity 
on his part with the particulars of that island, which is still more 
enhanced by a lively description peculiar to his pen. In the same 
spirited and lively way, are his descriptions of the manners and 
customs of the Gauls and Germans. 

If such accounts and narrations were well calculated to open 
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the eyes of the Romans on the great merits of their general, the love 
with which he sketches the distinguished deeds of his subordinate 
officers, were certainly not less designed to inspire his brothers in 
arms with a zeal for emulation and rivalry in military distinction. 
But what commands mostly our admiration for his character and 
talents, is in reading his account of the great obstacles, difficulties, 
and disasters that he had to surmount, and which frequently brought 
him and his legions to the brink of destruction. Notwithstanding, 
however, the victories he gained over them, the spite and courage of 
the Gauls were by no means broken, and they threw the whole of 
their forces at last into the place called Alesia. Here, the Romans, 
while besieging and fighting the besieged, were themselves surrounded 
by innumerable hordes. He sketches that incident with such lively 
colours, that we are involuntarily interested in his fate, we almost 
fear for his safety, in reading it; we follow him through all his dan- 
gers, we are astonished at his intrepidity and talentin extricating him- 
self from them. Here every one feels that his work ought to end. 
But there is added to it another book from an unknown person, pro- 
bably A. Hirtius, which appears a very weak production in compa- 
rison with the former. 

Those Memoirs had already been published in the lifetime of 
Cato, as may be seen from Cicero. (Brut.75.) But the time from 
the beginning of the civil war until the death of Cato, Caesar was so 
occupied that he could not think of writing books. They must, 
therefore, have been written before the civil war. Now, the author 
says, in the preface of the appendix, eighth book, that Cesar had 
finished his work inconceivably quickly and easily; a remark that leads 
us to the conjecture that he had written that work in the time im- 
mediately preceding the civil war,* in the design to vindieate him- 
self of the many charges of his enemies, and more especially with re- 
gard to the Gallic wars, in the most dignified way. 

That work, then, is fairly calculated to bring to light Ceesar’s high 
talents and merits as a military man, while the next work on the civil 
war is of quite a different character. Here everything points to the 
mildness with which he astonishes his captive foes, and which submits 
to him in a short time the whole of Italy. Without allowing him- 
self the least censure against his enemies, he states dry facts in sucha 
clear light, as to convince us of their malicious disposition, and cruel 
intentions. He utters no reproaches even against Labienus, who, 





* This is confirmed by the circumstance, that Labienus had already, at 
the beginning of the civil war, gone over to Pompey. Cicer. ad Att. vii. 11, 
12; Dis. Cass. xli. 4; the same who is represented by Caesar in the 
Gallic wars, with so much love and favour. 
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previously his favoured sub-commander, had now demanded the head 
of Cesar from his warriors, and put moreover to death the prisoners, 
his former companions in arms, against all martial laws. Only tae 
description of the Pharsalian battle is preceeded by his opinion and 
view (confirmed by fiets) on the blindness of his opponents, and on 
the dangers which awaited his country, in case taey should be victo- 
rious. We are tempted to believe that this work, together with the 
pronounced principles therein, were designed to contribute to the re- 
conciliation of the opposing parties, which he had in view. Here, 
too, we are irresistibly drawn along as if by a magic spell, by the 
clearness that pervades the cheekcred picture he gives of the military 
art, cunning, and courage of the two great generals and their armies. 

The more so, if we compare with that work its continuation by 
unknown writers, concerning the African, and more especially the 


Spanish war. ‘The text of both is corrupted; much has been omitted, ' 


and much interpolated, though we feel that they were composed by 
a contemporary of Cesar, and are probably the same spoken of by 
Suetonius. (Vit. Jul. Ces. 56.) The Spanish war in particular, 
bears even in the disfigured passages, the stamp of a dary 
by a contemporary of Caesar. But how far behind do these two 
stand in clearness, arrangement, and spirit, those memoirs of Ceesar!! 
The same, however, cannot be said of the little book on the Al- 
exandrine war; it bears, at least as far as the decisive battle 
with the young king, quite the character of Cesar’s pen, his way of 
arranging his narrative, his precipitation in developing it, and his 
habit of omitting unpleasant points, such as the burning of the Alecx- 
andrine library ; so much so, that we might be disposed to ascribe a 
great part of it to his pen,—to have been at least compiled from 
Ceesar’s papers. 

In the first instance, we ask, why should there be no remark in 
that work, that the book had not been written by Cesar, in the same 
way, as we find in Bell. Afric. c. 7 and 9. We are next confirmed in 
our opinion by the preface of Bell. Gall. 1, viii., when we try to 
emend and read critically the difficult passage: Cesaris nostri com- 
mentarios—conbexui, novissimumque imperfecium de rebus gestis Alex- 
andrie confeci usque ad exitum, etr. ere we propose to change ab 
into de, and the sense is easily found, if we translate condexere (as is 
often the case) with continue, and understand by the following words, 
a last incomplete work of Cesar on the Alexandrine war. That that 
passage must have been very early already corrupted (by the tran- 
scribers), is evident from Suct. vit. Cas. 56, who takes it himself al- 
ready in a false sense, as may be secn from the words: Jirtewm, qui 
etiam Gallici belli novissimum imperfectuinque librum suppleverit. 

Of a quite different character was Cesar’s contemporary, C. 
Crispus Sallustius. From him we possess two complete works of 
history. In Caesar’s writings, a serenity of mind is continually mani- 
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fest, which has its origin in the consciousness of an open benevolence, 
and due power of will and purpose; while in Sallust’s writings a con- 
tinual gloom pervades, an ill-restrained anger, which gives us a clue 
to the author’s own afflicted mind, as to the inward corruption of 
Rome at that time. ‘The prefaces of the two works of Sallust, are 
in particular, effusions of a mind that collected experience at a rather 
high price. They are works not undertaken in the joy of the heart, 
but created by a mind of a peculiar stamp of character and original 
way of thinking. We plainly see in it a suppressed grief and vexa- 
tion, that originated in frustrated hopes and marred prospects. We 
may fairly say that Sallust first inventea that language for the expres- 
sion of the passions which agitated his age, and gave him also 
much to do; that language which Tacitus afterwards so greatly 
developed. 

From the subjects selected by Sallust for the treatment of his his- 
tories, both in the extant and lost works, we see that he was himself 
a child of the civil commotions and disorders, and that he dwells upon 
them with peculiar love and predilection. We can impossibly read 
without fright and deep emotion his masterly sketch, on a large scale, 
of the mean disposition and ignominious actions which distinguished at 
that time the multitude of Rome; or when he raises, as it were, with 
his bold hand, the curtain of the inward state of the Republic, its en- 
tire dissolution, through the hands of a few shining characters. 

His first work, as indicated in the preface, was the conspiracy of 
Catilina. He admits in that same preface that his youth had been 
spent ina way that did not distinguish him advantageously from 
the badness of his contemporaries. 

In this confession alone, is already the justification of the accusa- 
tions brought against him by various ancient writers, while it also 
shows that the work had been composed at a much later age than is 
usually supposed. We can hardly believe that after such an avowal, 
a mind of his powerful stamp, should ever again covet posts of 
honour in the state, to disgrace them in the way history tells us. But 
we are inclined on the other hand to believe, that after his passions 
had been weakened, and his ambition lost its impetuosity, he had 
retired, when advancing in years, into private life, and that he then 
considered his faults in the same light as others did. What his 
character lost in dignity, his history gained in truth and interest, by 
being told by one who had been wrecked himself in the storm of 
those commotions. 

Hardly had the history begun with the name of Catilina, than it is 
made use of as a peg to attach to it a sketch of the depravity that had 
broken out in Rome, but which received its fixed light and colour only 
by the development of the character of Catilina and his accomplices, 
Though the author is a decided opponent to the nobility, he no longer 
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complains of their selfishness, but of that of the popular party. He 
even suppresses as much as possible, his hatred against Cicero, which 
now and then breaks out in spite of his efforts to conceal it. We are 
almost inclined to think, that he had not purposely, out of hatred, 
omitted in the report of the session of the senate which preceded the 
execution of Catalina’s friends, the share Cicero bore in it, and which 
we might certainly suppose, from the fourth speech of Catilina. It 
is true that Cicero (Epis. ad Attic, xii, 21) lays rather a stress on 
the share he had in determining the members against the culprits ; 
but properly speaking, that share was in all reality so insignificant, 
that Sallust was right in passing it over with silence, in a history deal- 
ing with great eventsalone. The history of the seating of the senate 
forms the central point of the whole work. In the speeches held 
pro and con by Cesar and Cato, the two grand sides of ancient Rome 
are shown, as it were in the back ground, as if to exhibit ina greater 
contrast the present state of the Republic. Most skilfully does he 
thus string to present events the observations on the characters of 
those two men, who evidently personify in themselves more than any, 
the two extreme points of Roman greatness of the age. 

Still more masterly composed, is the second work, or rather the 
matter which Sallust found in the wars of Jugurtha, this being of 
such a manifold character, as to afford him the best opportunity for the 
display of his descriptive talents. The distribution of the subjects are 
so judiciously done, that the history teems with pleasant novelty and 
thorough perspicuity in all its complicated phases. Here the writer 
proceeds with more boldness than in Catilina, here he shows himself 
the farsighted statesman, before whose look the whole movement of 
the state machinery lics open ; here he steps forward as the experi- 
enced soldier, familiar with the ways and means of war, with the 
plans, stratagems, and circumspection of the general, and conversant 
with the fears, hopes, and courage of the soldiers, as well as with all 
the localities proper for military operations ; here at. last he also pre- 
sents himself as the inspired poct, who full of the greatness of the 
subject, knows how to exhibit it to us in that magic form so replete 
with poetical beauties almost in every page. 

These beauties make us only regret the more, the loss of his other 
writings, which embraced a considerable part of the succeeding years, 
mostly his youth ; and for which he was even by the ancients them- 
selves (Martial, xiv. 191, August. Epis. v. ad Marcell.) called the 
first historianof Rome. Weare in possession, however, of two letters 
of Sallust, not to mention the really forged libel against Cicero, of 
the genuineness of which there is some doubt among the litterati. 
The first can certainly not be his, being too weak for his pen, and 

looks even as a mere imitation of the second, which latter however 
bears all the characteristic energies of Sallust, together with his 
clear order and diction, and cannot be questioned for a moment. 
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Livy has frequently been compared to Herodotus, the father of 
history. But we find, on the contrary, too many disparities in the two, 
to coincide in that view. Both were pupils of their age, and people, 
aud represented in their peculiar way, the stage of culture of their 
respective nations. 

Whatsoever may be said against his (Herodotus’s) credulity, talk- 
ativeness, and prolixity, the faults are eclipsed by his merits as an 
artist.* But such is by no means the case with the work of Livy. 
Here cannot be the question ofan artificial arrangement of the whole, 
as in that of the former. He is strong only in the single parts alone, 
and the whole is not arranged alter some asthetical notion, but after 
an external matter-of-fact plan, after a sort of chronological order, to 
facilitate a survey of the whole for the simple reader, not initiated in 
the complicated harmonies of art. ‘This plan of particular actions 
was the more necessary in the second half of the work, where the 
events are sketched in their last details. 

But even there, we look in vain for that mildness and love which 
distinguishes the Greek, in his description of the peculiarities and 
inward relations of foreigu nations. ‘The Roman character was too 
stern and proud for such indulgence. Wherever the Roman comes 
in contact with foreigners, his first condition is submission of the 
latter to Roman superiority. Battles and victories are therefore the 
proper elements to satisfy a Roman historian, and supply food for 
his ambitious, domineering views; and it was only a Cwsar and 
Tacitus who could raise theinselves above those narrow-minded pre- 
judices, 

As far as we can pursue Roman history to its remote antiquity, 
we find no trace in it of native family deities. ‘The whole of Roman 
mythology seems to have been borrowed from the Greek, or based 
upon Greek notions. Among the Romans as among the Grecks, the 
gods usually appear in couples, though they are condemned as it 
were to cruel sterility, opposed to the blessed fecundity of the Greek 
gods and goddesses. ‘The reason is simply this: 

The religion of the Romans, like that of most of the ancient nations, 
was a religion of nature. 

All the powers of nature, taken individually, appear under the form 
of male or female, as cause or effect. Tuis notion, however, does not 
yet necessarily pre-suppose a generation, or deities (powers) beget- 
ting other deities, Such a mythological system only takes place after 
nations or tribes come in contact, either friendly or inimical, with 
other jforeign tribes, when a similar contact or connection Is also 
brought about between their respective deities, from waich again re- 
sults families of guds, &c. 


-—— — _ a = - 


* Vide the Article “ Early Greek Historians,” in this periodical ef last 
mouth. 
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This is particularly seen among the Greeks. Every individuat 
tribe had developed for themselves, separate deities of their own, 
which, however, were soon brought into a more intimate connection 
with one another, with that of the tribes themselves. Also among 
the Romans, other tribes began to intrude, but under rather reserved, 
if not hostile, relations. In the same distant relations remained, also, 
the respective deities, until a closer amalgamation took place between 
the tribes, and with them also between the gods. There is another 
difference between the Greek and Roman gods; the former were 
jovial, cheerful, and socia] beings, who did not disdain to associate with 
human beings, and even come in family connection with them, pro- 
ducing a race of heroes or demi-gods, as an intermediate link between 
God and man; while the Roman gods kept far aloof from man, assumed 
more the character of gloomy, awful ghosts or spirits, in perfect 
accordance with the serious and grave character of the Roman people 
themselves. 

Such deities are also Romulus and Remus, who were only at a much 
later date remoulded into heroes. They were old Roman deities, 
distinct from most of the other deities by having no wives. They are, 
however, not the only instance of bachelor-gods. There were also 
twin-gods, no, married couples, among other related tribes. To say 
that some of those ancient tribes had borrowed those gods from the 
other tribes, would be as absurd as to maintain that the Greek tongue 
is the mother of the Latin or the Etruscan, or that the Sanscrit 
is the mother of the Greek. ‘That there is an affinity between all of 
them, no onecan deny, but all it proves is, one common national origin. 
Affinity of languages also points to affinity in the other branches of 
mental and moral culture among nations. We know from history, 
that different nations, of one and the same stock, differ from one 
another in point of humanity, as two plants of one and the same family 
differ from one another in their physical qualities; in all of them we 
perceive a family feature amidst the great external varieties peculiar to 
their individual development. This common family likeness, is among 
nations particularly visible in their religious views. 

The notion of deities placed at the side of each other witheut any 
sexual connection, is already in itself a step in advance towards a 
more moral development of the human character. Among thie 
Greeks, we first perceive that more refined idea represented in 
Castor and Polydeuces; among the Etruscans, in their view of 
the good and bad Genii; and among the Persians, in their Ormued and 
Ahrman; and lastly, among the Romans in the twin brothers, Romulus 
and Remus. 

Among the ancient nations, however, morality was closely con- 
nected, if not even identified, with the state itself; and more especi- 
ally so at Rome, where nothing higher or more sacred was known be- 
yond the stability of the state, and where religion kept equal steps witli 
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the civil condition of the people. If we could therefore get a clear 
insight into the civil state of society in the earliest times of Rome's 
foundation, a clue would also be furnished to the inward life of her 
citizens, to their peculiar views and notions in religion. 

It may therefore not be uninter: sting to attempt at least to enter 
wore fully into those early social cenditions of that remarkable 
people, which may perchance throw some light on their original 
deities. 

The spot where the Tiber comes forth from the promontories of 
the Apennines, forms an extended plain, which is intersected by 
mountains and streamlets, and which must already early have afforded 
a pleasant abode to the shepherd andhis herd. ‘Tradition, indeed, 
tells us as much, of several troops of shepherds having selected some 
of those parts, the neighbouring heights and fores ts, as a fit shelter 
against the excessive heat of the summer. — 

Klevated spots were invariably chosen by the ancient nations, for 
the performance of their religious ceremonies. Such a spot which 
the collected shepherds must.probably have chasen for that devout 
purpose, appears to have been the Palatine Mountain, which derived 
its name from the goddess worshipped there, Pa/es. (Solin. 2.) Pales 
was the goddess of grass food (Serv. in Georg. iii. 1), and conse- 
quently propitious. to the shepherd, who probably solemnized in her 
honour, the spring festival, Palilia. 

This festival, the rallying time of the neighbouring shepherds 
upon that mountain, was justly afterwards considered as the nativity 
of Rome, which gradually became the settling spot of the wandering 
shephezds. ‘That festival was still in existence at Rome, at the 
latest period, when the rural rejoicings, such as offerings of milk, &c. 
(Prob. in Virg., Geor. iii. 1), betrayed its pastoral origin, 

Be it, that the name of that goddess itself, bore affinity with the 
word palus (a post), by which she was, perhaps, represented, in the 
same way as Jupiter was by a stone, and by which she thus belonged 
to the large family of Phallus ; or be it that the name owes its origin 
to some other circumstance or derivation, we find that goddess 
always in company of Ceres and Fortuna, among the great penates 
of the Etruscans. (Serv. in En. ii. 325.) Itis possible that the 
first nomades, about the part where Rome stands, were shepherds of 
an Etrusean descent, who dwelt along the Tiber, !y that case, we 
see at once an Etruscan race composing the first population of Rome, 
and which, in process of time, claimed its rights opposite to those of 
the Latin population. That there were originally, also, shepherds of 
Latin race, whe had also their peculiar worship, is evident from old 
Latin names in reference to it, as well as by several traditions, In- 
deed there mu:t heve been a Latin worship of pastoral deities, 1n the 
carliest times, round about Rome, which became in process of ime, 
amalgamated with the national. manners and customs. What can 
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approach nearer the notion of a pastoral deity, than that of a suck- 
ing nurse? Thus we also find a Dea Rumia or Rumina, from ruma 
(breast), which the goddess reaches to the young creatures. (Non. 
Marcell. p. 167.) Even in much later times, offerings consisting of 
milk were broughttoher. The same root has also the old name of the 
Tiber, Rumon, which is also connected with ruminari, in a figurative 
sense. Nay, even the city itself, which owes its crigin chiefly to 
those shepherds, derives its name Roma, from the same root, and may, 
like the word ruma, figuratively apply to a group of hills ina vast fer- 
tile plain. Of the same root is also Romulus, who did not give his 
name to the city, but received it equally with it from the same root’. 

That the oldest towns did not receive their names, as usually sup- 
posed by the later Greek historians, and after them, also, by the 
Roman,—from their guardian gods, but vice versa, the latter from 
the former, may easily be proved. Even the names of Alexandria, 
Antiochia, Seleucia, &c., say nothing against it, as the building of 
these places falls in a time when the Greeks were already used to 
attribute to every race a patriarch ; and to every ancient city, a foun- 
der; from whom they derived their names. But in the earlier times, 
individual importance was too little to give aname toacity. Neither 
were the ancient cities built all at once by the simple will of one in- 
dividual, but grew up like plants, gradually, and in most convenient 
spots. It was only au Alexander, who first conceived the ambitious 
plan of building at once a whole city, and give it afterwards his own 
name, a notion that was subsequently adopted by many other am- 
bitious princes, 

Moreover, Romulus was even at a much later date, when he had 
already become the patron deity of the city, worshipped as an ori- 
ginal pastoral deity. Offerings of milk were brought to his memory, 
as to the Rumina. (Plin. H. N. xiv. 12.) He was praised in later 
songs, as the god of the shepherds, and the Roman tradition knows 
even more to tell of his abode among the shepherds, than the Greek 
of its Apollo. Pastures and their produce were especially, among 
the early Romans, the standard of wealth ; so much so that even in 
later times, all the national revenues passed under the name Pascua, 
as all the orchard fruits went by the name Glans, from the chief 
nourishment of the early shepherds. The earliest coin bore the 
stamp of an ox or sheep (Varr. de R. R. ii. 1), and was even called 
after it. Also property in general passed by the name Peculium, 
and from thence peculatus (theft). As this word indicates in par- 
ticular a states theft, we may easily infer from it the importance 





* Asimilar opinion was already entertained by some of the ancients. 
Fest. v. Romulum quidam asicu Ruminali, alii quod /upe ruma nutritus 
est, appellatum esse, ineptissime dixerunt. 
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that was originally attached to the purloining of an ox or sheep. 
Nay, even the places of the public meetings in the ficld of Mars, 
were called Ovilia. Also fines of money were, in later times, fixed 
by the value of oxen and sheep. 

Next to Romulus, we have already seen a goddess Rumina play- 
ing an important part in the early religion of Rome. There were 
two more of a very remote age—Lupercus and Luperca. Against 
the ravenous wolves, abundantly found in the mountain forests in the 
vicinity of the Tiber, the shepherd naturally sought protection from 
an appropriate deity, under an appropriate name ; hence also the fes- 
tival Lupercalia, in honour of that deity. 

It is a fact, confirmed by the most ancient religions and customs, 
that nations in the early stages of civilization, place the greatest im- 
portance on the objects that immediately surround them. Such may 
also be the case with regard to that festival. In process of time, the 
original simple sense of it gave way to a mysterious festival of purifi- 
cation in the month of February. 

A later time, which derived all Roman sacrifices from the Greek, 
brought also this festival in connection with an Arcadian one. In 
the latter sense it might perhaps have been rather of a Sabine origin, 
as the very month, February, is of a comparatively late introduction, 
and derives its name from the Sabine word februari, to purify, while 
the day when that festival was solemnized, was called the day of puri- 
fication (Varr. de. L. L. p. 55; Plut. Q.R. 68; vit. Num. p. 72. 
Also the wolf was among the ancient Sabini a sacred animal, much 
talked about in their traditions, and which even lent its name to a 
whole tribe (Strab. v. p. 250.) Also the tradition of the carrying off 
the Sabine women, shows that the Romans had borrowed the nuptial 
ceremonies from the Sabini, the whole merely referring to an attempt 
of later times to found historically the ceremony of marriage by taking 
the bride home. (Plut. Q. R. 19, 87.) Toa similar attempt, may, 
likewise, the murder of Remus owe its origin. Also the nuptial cere- 
mony of besmearing the bed-posts of the new-married couple with 
wolf's grease, is probably connected with the religious worships of 
the Sabini. 

The introduction of that fable is ascribed by a tradition (Valer. 
Max. i. 1,—which is certainly older than the Greek—to Romulus. 
It was but just, that to the god of the shepherds should be sacri- 
ficed a little goat, in gratitude of his protection of the flock. But 
also dogs bled on his altar (Plut. Q. R. 68,) the watchful friend of 
the cattle, and worst enemy of the wolf. The latter was thus himself 
considered as a sort of deity, worshiped in the same way as were the 
fever, terror, and other evils—to pacify and turn them off. The 
more so here, as_the pastoral god himself was in his infancy suckled 
by a she-wolf. Nursed by the milk of a wolf, he soon grew up vo be 
the powerful leader of a pastoral people. 
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Nothing is more natural to a nation of shepherds living contin- 
ually in the free air and forests, than to give particular attention to 
the flight and the songs of birds; nor need we be shepherds exactly, 
to connect our fears, hopes, and wishes with some outward visible 
phenomena in nature. ‘lo men, however, such as shepherds, living 
and communing perpetually with solitary nature alone, prognostica- 
tions, divinations, and omens, drawn from the appearances in nature, 
are not only usual and habitual, but even necessary to their very ex- 
istence and mode of living. We thus see, in nearly all nomadian tribes, 
the same species of auguries drawn from the same phenomena. Ob- 
servations and interpretations from the songs and flights of birds were 
thus already common among the Psidians, Cilicians, and Arabians, 
as among the Umbri and Romans. 

Gradually these divinations and observations were brought under 
aregular system, art and rules, and the subjects were naturally drawn 
from the immediate sphere of pastoral life. Ravens, owls, vultures, 
hawks, eagles, &c., were birds fit for observation and prognostication. 
But no bird afforded to the Romans more scope for auspices than 
the picus. (Plin. H. N. x, 18.) It was asacred bird especially 
among the ancient Sabini. Not far from Reate, in a very ancient 
town, is said to have existed the most ancient oracle of Mars, As at 
Dodona, pigeons prophesied down from an old oak tree, so foretold 
here the picus from a wooden!monument, as a messenger from heaven. 
(Dion. A. R. 1,14.) It was a picus who settled upon the standard 
of the Sabini during their expedition to Asculum, from which the 
part received the name, Picenum. In no less estimation and respect 
stood that bird among the Romans, who attached to it rather an 
ominous ghostly character. 

Its worship among the inhabitants of Latium must have dated from 
a very early period; since tradition makes that bird the son of Sa- 
turn, the Latin king, and great prophet. This stands evidently in 
connection with the tradition by which it hovered around Romulus, 
when yet a helpless child, and brought him also food. ‘Thus, the 
sacred bird, which was invoked for good omens in newly-born chil- 
dren, came to the divine lad from its own impulse, as protector and, 
nurse. The relation however did not stop there; the shepherd lad 
became himself the greatest soothsaver of the flight and songs of 
birds, (Cic. de Divin, 1,2; de Repub]. 11, 9); and his gratitude 
showed itself by paying divine homage to the picus. The sacred staff 
’ made use of by Romulus in those ceremonies, was carefully preserved 
in the following times, and was miraculously proof against the devour- 
ing fllames which in the Gallic conflagration had reduced to ashes 
even the temple in which it was carefully kept. 
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Art. I1.—TZhe Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the Time 
of Constantine tothe Fifteenth Century. By H. Gatty Kniaur. 
Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. Second Series. Henry Bohn. 


EccLESIASTICAL architecture still excites a revived interest not only 
in England but throughout several continental nations. Connois- 
seurs as well as professional artists continue to bestow a re-awakened 
attention to this important branch of liberal studies. It is too true 
indeed that the revolution in public feeling—which, by the bye, is 
decidedly towards the Gothic style—has not as yet amongst us, 
whenever a new sacred edifice is projected and completed, evinced an 
enlarged and enlightened taste, but merely feeble repetitions and 
poor imitations. Now the study and feeling it appears to us, which 
must form the solid foundation of excellence in the Fine Arts, and 
especially in Architecture, must be the study, and feeling, not alone 
of the artist, of a few amateurs, and of certain munificent patrons, but 
of the people; and the larger the number of those whe can appre- 
ciate Art, the broader and surer will be the foundation on which the 
fabric of its excellence may be reared. But England, even in regard 
to institutions for the study of the Fine Arts, is much behind the 
other great nations of Europe. She is even eclipsed by despotic Ger- 
many and fallen Italy. With respect to architecture, the prevailing 
sentiment with us seems to be in favour of miserable brick and plas- 
ter abortions, affecting, on a trumpery scale, forms and characteristics, 
which can only be developed on a great plan. It is unquestionably 
a fact, however eminent may be not a few of our architects, and nu- 
merous our amateurs and connoisseurs, yet that, taking them all as a 
class, their inftuence is slight upon the national attainments and taste 
in the department more immediately under consideration. The 
science of architecture is most meagrely understood even among the 
fashionable and wealthy of the land. [t is not a subject generally 
thought of by them with any considerable degree of fitness, con- 
tinuity, or zeal. How then can there be anything like a general or 
prevailing correctness of judgment and taste, on the part of the pub- 
lic, so as to stimulate architects to the highest, to imbue them with 
adequate notions, to prove a directing and sustaining impulse ? 
Architecture is pre-eminent among the fine arts. It is nobly dig- 
nified by an intimate connection with the exact sciences; by her ac- 
quaintance with those eternal laws of mathematics and of physics 
which are obeyed throughout the universe. Sir C. Wren has said 
that the art is founded on the experience of all ages, promoted by 
the vast treasures of all the great monarchs, and the skill of the 
greatest artists and geometricians, every one emulating each other. 
Indeed the development of the human faculties seems to have been 
here exhibited under its most favourable aspect. The art has been 
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termed the epitome of civilization, the first and best fruit of social 
order and combination, of discovery in science and of every concep- 
tion of beauty. In the occupation of the architect, it has also been 
said, man finds the employment of those higher aspirations and ideali- 
ties for which he feels himself born, as well as of his physical energies. 
Here order, calculation, and beauty, nay immortality, are opened to 
his contemplation,—for he seems to become conscious of the power 
of extending his works and his memory beyond the bounds of nature 
and of time. 

Well has the art been identified with history; for the marked 
works of the architect have, by the consent of language, been desig- 
nated Monuments. Yea more, architecture affords information where 
history is silent. It teems with the ocular inscriptions of entombed 
empires. Within its ruined temples the poetic truth is felt, that 
there still live the echoes awakened in ages long past. ‘ Since then,” 
to quote Mr. Wightwick, ‘‘it is the province of architecture to per- 
petuate a nation’s character, and secure for it the estimate of ages yet 
to come—if not of nations yet unborn,—it behoves that we ensure 
its favour by unitedly rendering the homage of honest sympathy, cul- 
tivated taste, and matured judgment. The value of its full appre- 
ciation is evident, when we observe the strength of ‘local love,’ and 
the desire ever felt by the citizen for the improvement and beauty of 
his native place or established residence. The numerous architectural 
aborticns to be found in many a modern city, however detestable in 
themselves, are, nevertheless, testimonies to the existence of that 
spirit, and of those means, which, under the guidance of knowledge, 
would produce monuments worthy of pretension, instead of gewgaws 
manifesting pretension only. ‘To the extent, therefore, of our mate- 
rial at least, let us exert ourselves in the task of reformation; bearing 
in mind, that in every new work we seek to express, not only the 
limited excellence of what now is, but the anticipated virtue of a day 
not yet arrived.” 

It is quite clear that the strength of “local love” is altogether in- 
adequate to meet the demands of architectural science and taste. 
Yet almost every person believes himself to be competent to pro- 
nounce judgment on every edifice, whether ancient or modern, 
whether for sacred or secular purposes; overlooking the consi- 
derations, if not being entirely ignorant of them, that it must require 
a thorough reading in architectural literature, the training of travel 
and close observation of the remains of antiquity, as well as a felici- 
tous perception of the beautiful and a ripened intellect, to appreciate 
what is most agreeable to the abstract laws of taste on the one hand, 
and the range of serviceableness on the other. In short, he who 
would talk with confidence of the merits of a building, needs to be a 
metaphysician and an economist,—a man of science, letters, travel, 
and exquisitely cultured judgment ; whilst he who undertakes th 
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task of creating an edifice of great pretension, must attend to this 
comprehensive principle,—that every beautiful and useful element 
of architectural art fitting for his design is to be accepted and em- 
ployed, at the same time so engrafting new features and so bending 
the whole to the march of human improvement, as to be consistent not 
only with purest taste, but also with the great end of use. Thus new 
ereations shall be obtained in the art, which a servile imitation re- 
fuses. 

Proceeding now to speak in a more particular strain, we have to 
state that there is not one living contributor to the stuay of architec- 
ture, excluding of course professional men, who has done so much and 
with such a generous and enlightened enthusiasm, as Mr. Gally 
Knight. Nay, even of those whoare looked upon as occupying the 
first rank of our architects, very few can be named whose services in 
the cause of art will compare with his, The stately and splendid work 
of which the second and concluding volume is now before us, entitles 
him to unrivalled eminence asa private and single individual amongst 
us, when viewed not only as a contribution to the literature, but to 
the archeology of art. We, besides, look upon his services in these 
walks, as being of great additional value, coming from one whose 
name and status in society carry with them honour and dignity to 
whatever he lends his influence and partiality; so that the encou- 
ragement he gives to the particular study in question, will not go 
unfraught with positive advantages to the department he has so hap- 
pily chosen. It is possible that professional gentlemen may view 
with jealousy or an assumed contempt the services of Mr. Knight ; 
but be assured the nation, should it ever attain to a knowledge of the 
department, and cherish a love of architectural art, will hold the pre- 
sent work in admiration, and its author in reverence; the scoffers 
being forgotten, or their performances treated with a levelling criti- 
cism. 

Having spoken some twelve months ago of the nature and merits 
of the first volume of the “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy,” it is 
not now necessary to express ourselves with renewed rapture concern 
ing its magnitude or magnificence, noreven to introduce its character 
at any considerable length to our readers. (By the bye, in our former 
review, certain errors were overlooked which might very much mis- 
lead the student. For instance, where mention is made of “ the es- 
tablishment of the Normans in Italy ;” and again, that ‘‘ the Normans 
employed architects of Italian growth,” the term should have been 
the Lombards in both cases. And again, where it is stated, “ that the 
pointed style had been employed by the Normans in /¢aly about two 
centuries before,” it should have been in Sici/y; for it is a curious 
fact, that though the Normans at one time possessed both Sicily and 
Calabria, &c., and though they did employ the pointed style in Sicily, 
they continued to build in the round style in Calabria and Apulia.) 
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The folios are assuredly of imposing features, calculated, as we before 
said, to command a niche in national galleries, and on the shelves of 
the most liberal patrons of art. ‘They will, besides, be of great im- 
portance in preserving the primitive Chistian churches, and in laying 
before the student the most remarkable specimens of a series of eccle- 
siastical buildings, in an unbroken chain, for the space of eleven 
hundred years. A certain change, however, has taken place in the 
second series of subjects; Mr. Knight, with the view of more com- 
pletely illustrating the architecture of Italy in the Middle Ages, 
having admitted a limited number of secular buildings, trusting that 
such an interference with the original design of the work will be 
considered an improvement. 

The “Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy” is a production not merely 
highly interesting as furnishing a long array of monuments through 
many historical and social vicissitudes, but of unusual popular value 
to the student of art, supplying a great variety of information in the 
most plain and attractive form, and constituting, in fact, quite a 
rarity in the range of architectural reading and illustration. 

It may be true that some of the specimens are of far higher artistic 
value than others of them, and also that there is not one of them that 
wholly recommends itself for servile imitation or rigid repetition ; 
but there is something that is suggestive in all; some things to be 
avoided as well as copied, with modifications; while in several there 
is a good deal to be borrowed and accommodated. The modern ar- 
chitect is not entitled, much less bound, to adopt all the proportions, 
forms, and adoptions of the fragments of classic art; on the contrary, 
it is his duty to digest well what he meets with, and make a careful 
discriminatory study of examples, deriving hints and taking heed to 
the spirit, which not only animated the artists, but the masses, during 
periods of great trouble in Italy, so as perseveringly to erect sacred 
edifices of great costlinessand magnitude. Then, as connecting links 
in the history of centuries, Mr. Knight’s volumes are of uncommon 
worth.—But we must speak still more specifically of the subjects im- 
mediately before us. 

This second series, besides a beautifully illuminated title page, con- 
tains forty-one plates, each accompanied by letter-press descriptions, 
historical and critical. here are fifteen belonging to the 12th cen- 
tury ; as many to the 13th; nine to the 14th; and two to the 15th 
century. The engravings, as before, are nobly executed from 
drawings in which the greatest care has been on to faithfully 
and distinctly delineate the architectural features of the several 
subjects, even to the minutest point. The artists were remark- 
ably well qualified for the task, as the names Quaglio and Knapp 
testify. The pictures are in the tinted style of lithography, with 
all its grand improvements; and the printed lights upon a tinted 
ground are among the most successful things of the kind that have 
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yet appeared. They are all, with one or two exceptions, drawn upon 
stone by Mr. Moore, the eminent architectural draughtsman, and 
have been printed with the greatest care. The views carry with them 
the most manifest tokens of truthfulness. The lithographs have a 
fine and masterly breadth of style. 

Lithography, as a recently discovered branch of art, and especially 
as applied to the purposes of architectural illustration, merits a par- 
ticular notice. Certainly, however reluctant or unlikely the ma- 
terial worked upon, or unpromising at first were the efforts of those 
who experimented with it, the architect's art is by this time under 
the deepest obligations to the services of such a medium. Mr. Hard- 
ing was among the first to develope the improvements made in the 
process and the tools of this method by the printer Hullmandel, so 
as to produce much of the beautiful effects caused by the graduation 
of the neutral tint to bright light, and the softening of the black 
shadows by the use of the stump; and the fine results are, that 
there has at length been obtained daylight, warmth, and bright- 
ness,—a cheering representation of nature and of breathing life. 
The fact is, that lithography has now, owing to its freedom of touch, 
delicacy, and precision of outline, and powerful effect, become not 
only of the utmost service to architects, who have given in tothe prac- 
tice of lithographing views of their own designs and drawings; but 
it has originated an entirely new class of graphic illustrations, of 
which the most generally known amongst us, are Nash's several 
series of ‘Old English Mansions.” ‘The character that lithography 
has assumed within these few late years, and the remarkable capa- 
bilities the art has manifested, cannot well be expected to have the 
fullest pictorial display, where the main purpose was to exhibit by 
the most careful attention to detail the architectural features of each 
specimen and subject. It is quite true that a Roberts or a Stan- 
field might have lent more artistical feeling and poetry to the illustra- 
tions by the sweep of their pencils. and the skilful introduction of 
fanciful adjuncts. But such a method would not have been half so 
serviceable to the architectural student, nor have fulfilled the ends 
contemplated by Mr. Knight; the artists employed by him having 
resisted evey temptation for the display of the painter, or of mere 
dramatic effect. We proceed to specify some of the more striking 
features of a few of the subjects, as these have appeared to us. 

“ The Interior of San Zenone, Verona:’—There is a rich but 
quiet tone about this interior, which we have never before seen sur- 
passed for effect in this tinted style of art. The picturesque group- 
ing of figures, which are introduced as accessories, yet with that due 
regard to the principal object of the work—the architectural design, 
—give not merely the appearance of reality to the subject, but fill 
up a wide gap which otherwise would occur in the beauty of the 
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scene. Look at that ecclesiastic in the pulpit to the left. With 
what enthusiasm he with one hand points upwards, as if 


“* To draw the soul from Nature 


Up to Nature’s God ;” 


while with the other, he holds a crucifix clasped to his heart with 
the ardour of heavenly inspiration, And yet he discourses to an at- 
tentive audience, just sufficiently crowded to serve the lifelike pur- 
pose, but not to mar the architectural details. These figures, in our 
opinion, are the best in the whole work. Altogether this is a suc- 
cessful plate, whether we look into the far distant detail! on the rich 
windows, or the elaborately carved wooden roof, down to the quaint 
Lombard pillars with their very quaint monsters, all which are brought 
out with force and delicacy. 

“‘ The Portal of San Zenone, at Verona :’—Here we have one of 
the richest specimens of the portals of Italian churches in the twelfth 
century. The detail of this also, even to the minutest touch, has a 
remarkable effect, auguring well for the future advancement of litho- 
graphy, and being a palpable proof of what has already been achieved 
in that art. In short, we should say there is more exquisite and 
precise minuteness carefully preserved and compressed into a small 
space in this subject, than any others throughout the volume. You 
are the more convinced of this when you look at those ponderous 
doors of bronze, divided into ninety-eight compartments, telling 
the history of the world from the creation down to our Saviours 
crucifixion, all being wonderfully made out. As one traces the 
principal events throughout the history, each compartment seems a 
perfect picture, a study in itself. We pronounce this plate no mean 
rival to be placed by the side of the best etchings ever produced 
by the elder Le Keux, so justly celebrated as an architectural en- 
graver. The labour and the pains bestowed upon this door, not 
to speak of the thousands of other figures around it, must have 
been altogether extraordinary. 

“San Leone” and its site, standing as it does ona spur of the 
Apennines, present a highly romantic view, having much of that 
species of wildness which Salvator himself might have chosen for the 
exercise of his pencil. The bare rocks, the elevated situation, and 
even the appropriate foliage, independently altogether of the archi- 
tectural points, are very happily pictured. It will be seen that we 
continue to notice the proofs of talent and fidelity displayed by the 
artists whom Mr. Knight selected, fully as much as the character of 
the buildings themselves. It is of importance to invite the attention 
of amateurs and architects to a work which has gone so minutely 
into details, 


Passing on to the 13th century, we have to notice that San 
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Andrea di Vercelli, in Piedmont,” and “ San Francesco di 
Assisi,” are the occasions of important light being thrown by our 
author upon the source whence was the adoption of the pointed 
stylein Italy. Mr. Knight renders it quite clear, that it travelled 
into Italy from the north, that is from Germany, where an edifice 
was erected to receive the mortal remainsof the great St. Francis, 
the year after his canonization, which took place in 1228. it_is also 
observed, “upon the whole the pointed style in Italy has always the 
appearance of an exotic plant, permitted to live, and pleasing to a 
certain degree, but deficient in vigour, and never obtaining the height 
or the development at which it arrives on the northern side of the 
Alps.” We must refer those who are learned and curious in such 
matters, to the entire description and remarks accompanying the 
plates, for entire satisfaction. 

In the meanwhile it may be stated, with regard to “‘ San Francesco, 
Assisi,” that we have here another beautiful interior worked up to a 
delicate effect, in order to show off to greater advantage the rich 
ceiling with its spangled stars of gold. ‘The stalls of exquisite wood- 
work, inlaid with figures and patterns, and even the walls themselves 
covered with frescoes, partly by Spinello, are very striking. A monk 
knecling at the altar is clearly drawn, and well foreshortened, in the 
bend between the knee and ancle; the drapery is capital. We 
nention such things again in testimony of the care and the excellence 
of the artists employed by Mr. Knight. 

“San Francesco Assisi, under Church,” surpasses greatly the up- 
per church in point of particular beauty and general effect. Even the 
eviling appears to be more elaborately carved ; while the frescoes are 
of greater magnitude and excellence. A portion of them is supposed 
to be Giotto’s. 

“ The interior of the Cathedral, Sienna,” appears to us to be the 
gem of the volume, whether regard be had to magnificence of design, 
successful composition, or take it asa specimen of the graphic art. 
One of the most remarkable facts in this interior, is the walls of marble, 
with alternate stripes of black and white, which descend even to the 
base of'the pillars, assisting the eye in‘perspective through a labyrinth 
of stupendous columns. Speaking of this cathedral, our accomplished 
author says,— 


The chapter and the choir are profusely enriched with the rarest produc- 
tons of art, by painters and sculptors, all of whom have acquired a name. 
Amongst these the chief boast of the temple, is the marble pulpit embellished 
by the chisel of Nicola Pisano. The pulpit 1s octagonal in form, and sup- 
ported by nine pillars of oriental granite, four of which repose upon lions. 
The capitals of the pillars, enriched with figures and foliage, are exquisitely 


sculptured ; but the skill of the artist is most completely exhibited in the 
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bas-reliefs on the eight sides of the pulpit, representing the Last Judgmeni, 
the Crucitixion, the Flight into Egypt, the Massacre of the Innocents, and 
other analogous subjects. This beautiful work is considered scarcely inferior 
to the celebrated pulpit in the Baptistry of Pisa, executed by the same 
artist. The pulpit was put up in 1267, and affords a proof of the carly 
period at which sculpture revived in Italy. 


The description and representation of the * Duomo, Orvicto,” con- 
vey to us a still more exalted idea of Italian enthusiasm during the 
Middle Ages, when the erection and decoration of a cathedral were 
to be set about. Altogether, it is stated, nearly four centuries elapsed 
from the period when this Duomo was begun to its consecration, this 
having taken place in 1677. Certainly the cathedral of Orvieto must 
be “ one of the richest temples in precious works of art which exist 
in. Christendom ;” while the details in the following aecount afford a 
fair specimen of our author’s full and precise knowledge, and of his 
concise, graphic, and gracefully delineating talent. 


It is striking and agreeable to observe the manner in which the Italians. 
set about a new cathedral in former times; the alacrity, the energy with 
which they encountered so great an undertaking. Clergy and laity, high 
and low, the inhabitants of the town and the landed proprietors of the 
neighbourhood,—the rich with their oblations, the poor with their hands, all 
working together, regardless of labour and expense, and only desiring that 
their cathedral should be the handsomest in Italy. 

Thus it was at Orvieto in 1290. They decided upon having a new ea~ 
thedral, and increased the difficulties and expense attendant upon such an 
undertaking, by resolving to place the new cathedral upon an entirely new 
site, at the time covered with other buildings, for which compensation 
had to be made. But they were perfectly in the right, for the old cathedral 
was in a low situation, and the new cathedral is so placed as to be seen to 
great advantage. 

On the day in which the first stone was laid, the Pope, Nicholas IV. 
assisted in person, preceded by a numerous train of Cardinals and Bishops ;. 
next came the Clergy of Orvieto ; after them the Civil Authorities; then 
the Podesta, the Capitano, and the Council, followed by hundreds of the 
nobility and gentry of the townand neighbourhood of either sex, The 
Pope laid the first stone, and blessed the foundations in secula seculorum, 

From the. beginning to the end of the work, the Council of Orvieto ap- 
pear to have acted in a liberal manner, and to have sought for the best artists 
wherever they were to be found; so much so as to-have incurred (but 
undeservedly) the charge of not paying sufficient regard to native talent. 

Lorenzo Maitani of Sienna was the first architect. Distinct companies 
of masons, sculptors, painters in fresco, workers in mosaic and in wood, with 
a director at the head of each, were engaged in the service of the cathedral. 
The finest materials were insisted upon, and brought from great distances; 
marbles from Sienna, Carrara, and even from Rome. Rome was, at that 
time, still used as a great quarry. The heathen temples supplied materials. 
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for the new churches. Some of the marbles which were used to adorn the 
cathedral of Orvieto came from the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

The plan of this cathedral is the usual Latin cross. The style is the 
Italian pointed, but round forms are still introduced, and, in the interior, 
large pillars, with capitals, support the arches on either side of the nave. 

The walls are composed of alternate stripes of black and white marble. 
I:xternally, the chief merit of the design is concentrated in the facciata, 
which greatly resembles that of Sienna; consisting of the same mixture of 
vertical and horizontal lines—the same division into compartments—the 
same portals, rose-window, gables and turrets ; but the whole is more grace- 
fully conceived and more skilfully executed. The lines are less interrupted. 
[t is cut up into small parts ; the turrets are lighter, and partake more of 
the pointed character. The statues which are introduced, are not merely 
monuments, but form a prominent feature in the design itself, whilst the 
addition of the splendid Mosaics, in the upper gables, produce a more 
brilliant effect than is to be seen anywhere else, anc do not appear to be in- 
considerately exposed to an Italian sky. 

Splendour and beauty are the characteristics of this building. Not so 
imposing as some of the pointed buildings of the north, it pleases in amther 
way; in that way whichis most acceptable to the cheerful inhabitants of 
the south. 

Neither pains nor expense were spared in the decoration of the builiding ; 
and if Cicognara has proved that Nicola Pisano could have no hand in the 
bas-réliefs, as Vasari and others assume, yet the names of Arnolfo of Flo- 
rence, Agostino, Agnolo, and Gregorio di Coro, all of Sienna, sufficiently 
prove that these bas-reliefs were executed by sculptors of the first merit. 

The Mosaics were begun in 1321. M. Consiglio of Monte Leone was 
at that time at the head of these works, assisted by several artists from 
Spoletto. In 1356 Andrea Cioni of Florence was the capo maestro, under 
whom worked numerous artists from Sienna and other places. The Mo- 
saics of the facciata were completed before the end of the century in which 
they were begun. 


There is a plate picturing Orvicto itself, which enhances very 
considerably the interest attached to the sacred edifice just now 
described,—the landscape having been introduced to afford an 
idea of the position of the place, the buildings, and especially the 
Duomo. 


It is one of those Etruscan towns which were originally built on heights 
with a view to security. It stands on a tufo mount in the midst of a basin of 
hills. The situation of the town and its cathedral is exceedingly striking, 
and nothing can be more beautiful than the views of it, distant and near, 
caught as it is approached by a road which winds along the side of the sur- 
rounding hills. Woods and vineyards, with tufo rocks breaking out between, 
enrich the scene, with every here and there a convent on a height, or a 
cluster of white cottages, giving an air of tranquil prosperity. Through these 
the traveller advances, first catching sight of Orvieto froma great distance, 
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losing it again, then beholding it nearer, with the Mosaics of its cathedral 
glittering in the brightness of an Italiansun. No one should leave Italy 
without having seen Orvicto. 


The last of our author’s descriptions that we shall cite, relates te 
the last subject in his magnificent and remarkable work, viz. “San 
Francesco di Rimini.” When Mr. Knight is allowed space, every 
other observation or criticism is superseded. We shall only, in con- 
clusion, have a few words to say relative to the gothic or pointed style, 
—the pointed arch being undoubtedly the most important, if not the 
primary germ, of Gothic architecture. 


This remarkable building was erected by Segismond, the most distinguished 
of the Maletestas, who governed Rimini for a number of years. Segismond 
Maletesta was ove of the most renowned warriors of the fifteenth century, 
and, at the same time, a great protector of the arts. Having established his 
reputation, and enlarged his territory, by his prowess in the field, he made 
it his object to surround himself with a brilliant and intellectual society, and 
to attract poets, philosophers, and eminent artists to his court. In this man- 
ner passing his latter years, as he grew old, he desired to prepare a place of 
sepulture not only for himself and his family, but also for the most distinguished 
of those who had graced his court, and with whom he was accustomed to 
live on the footing of friendship; a design more romantic than might have 
been expected in a despot; a design which must be allowed to be indicative 
of good feeling ; and one which, if dreamt of by others, has, perhaps, only 
been put into practice by the Lord of Rimini. For this purpose Segismond 
began to build the church of San Francesco, and had nearly completed the 
body of the fabric, when, not entirely satisfied with what had been done, he 
sent for G. L. Battista, the celebrated Florentine architect, who, in concert 
with Brunelleschi, had devoted his talents to the restoration of the classical 
style. When Battista arrived, he had a task of no ordinary difficulty to ac- 
complish; but he did not hesitate to recommend the course which, in his 
opinion, would produce the most satisfactory result. He recommended that 
the inside of San Francesco should be left as it was, but that the whole 
building should be enclosed in a classical case. In consequence, San Fran- 
cesco presents the singular anomaly of a building which is in the pointed 
style within, and in the round style without. 

To carry into effect Segismond’s principal object, Battista suggested an 
entirely original and singularly felicitous arrangement. For the Prince and 
his family he prepared a last resting place within the building, and sur- 
rounded the church with a series of arcades, under which he placed the 
tombs of Segismond’s friends. The result is an architectural curiosity, which 
is at once pleasing to the eye and to the mind. 

The whole design of the exterior of Francesco is chaste and grand, and re- 
calls the Roman style and spirit to a degree which is surprising, when we 
recollect how long that style had been abandoned. In this respect San Fran- 
cesco di Rimini far excels the buildings which for some time afterwards were 


an in Italy ; affording a proof how far real genius is able to outstrip 
the age. 
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From the construction of San Francesco di Rimini we may date the re-~ 
vival of the classical style. Here, then, this work comes to a natural end 
its scope being limited to the interval between ancient Rome and modern 
Italy. The treasures of both had been already given to the world; but, in 
Italy, enriched more than any other country, as with the choicest gifts of 
nature, so with the most numerous and splendid productions of art, there 
appeared to be a third harvest well worth the reaping, to be found in the 
field of early Christianity, and in that of the middle ages ; monuments of the 
past which, if not the fittest objects of imitation, nevertheless deserved to 
be recorded, and could not fail to be viewed with interest. It was on the 
spot that the undertaking was commenced. The prosecution of it has ex- 
tended itself over several years ; but should it be thought that the task has 
been satisfactorily executed, that a gap in the history of architecture has 


been filled up, the labours of the author will have been abundantly re- 
warded. 


The change that has taken place in the spirit and taste of our age 
with regard to ecclesiastical architecture, is, in certain respects, of a 
double nature. Not only has there recently occurred a marked re- 
vival of interest on the subjects as evinced by the restorations in our 
cathedrals and collegiate buildings, and the numerous churches 
which are rising up amongst us, but the feeling is general in favour 
of the Gothic style, which, however, at one distinguished period in 
our architectural history,—we mean the era of Six Christopher 
Wren,—was held as quite barbarous and undeserving the name of 
architecture. The elegant Evelyn, for instance, thus expressed him- 
self relative to the comparative merits of the Classic and the Gothic 
styles: —“ The ancient Greek and Roman architecture answers all 
the perfections required in a faultless and accomplished building, 
such as for so many ages were so renowned and reputed by the uni- 
versal suffrages of the civilized world, would doubtless have still sub- 
sisted and made good their claim, and what is recorded of them, had not 
the Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations subverted and de- 
molished them, together with that glorious empire where those stately 
and pompous monuments stood; introducing in their stead a certain 
fantastical and licentious manner of building, which we have since 
called modern, or Gothic, congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, 
and monkish piles, without any just proportion, use, or beauty, com- 
pared with the truly ancient ; so as when we meet with the greatest 
industry, and expensive carving full of fret and lamentable imagery, 
sparing neither of pains nor cost, a judicious spectator is rather dis- 
tracted, or quite confounded, than touched with that admiration which 
results from the true and just symmetry, regular proportions, union and 
disposition, and from the great and noble manner in which the august 
and glorious fabrics of the ancients are executed.” Such were the sen- 
timents of a man of taste and high accomplishment in a bygone age ; 
while on the other hand we have many living judicious spectators, men 
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of refined taste and true culture, who peice ive great beauty and fitness 
in the said congestions of heavy, dark, melancholy, and monkish piles ; 
and who earnestly prefer them to the cl.ssical models as ecclesiasti- 
cal edifices. Principle and consistency are discovered, where all, at 
a former period, was termed incongruity and ba:barisim; nay, the ele- 
ments and the characteristics of the Gothic are now held to be far 
more congenial to the religious spirit of Christianity than the porti- 
coes, colonnades, and other distinguishing features of the Grecian. 

The philosophy of the subject has been ably put forward by several 
theorists. We shall only glance at one or two points. It is said 
that throughout all the successive transitions which have taken place 
in architectural styles,—from the earliest Egyptian to the corrupt 
Tudor Gothic, a chain of explanable modifications can be traced ; 
every marked change and striking creation in this branch of art, 
bearing a close analogy to the habits of thought, to the feelings, 
sentiments, and modes of life of the time. This principle being laid 
down, the next is, in reference to the Gothic style, that all its infi- 
nite variety, its innumerable parts, and, at first sight, its incongru- 
ous and grotesque features, are linked together by some secret Jaw, 
by something holding the whole together, and harmonising all of 
them by one predominating principle. And this is asserted to be 
the fact as truly of the Gothic as of the Grecian; at the same time 
it is argued, that no architect can ever hope by the mere effort of imi- 
tating the best model, unless he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
recondite principle, to create or reproduce a new work that will be in 
accordance with the strict laws of the adopted style, or of the requi- 
sitions of beauty. Now, ‘‘a leading principle,” to quote the Rev. 
W. Whewell, ‘in the formation of the Gothic style, is the introduc- 
tion of vertical arrangements and lines of references in the place of 
the horizontal members, which predominate in Grecian and Roman 
architectures. ‘This appears to be the most general and most exact 
view which we can take of the change ; and this view will be found 
to include several subordinate principles, which have been noticed by 
various writers.” 

Having glanced at certain principles which have been explained 
and illustrated at length by recent writers, we go on to observe that 
it is further maintained that the vertical principle having been intro- 
duced, gradually developed itself, expanding into a perfect style, and 
being as obedient to the laws of purity and beauty as ever was the 
Grecian, and perfectly reconciling unity with diversity. 

First of all, utility and fitness must be observed, in preference to 
any arrangements or features which would sacrifice serviceableness 
to the excitement of feeling or the mere play of the fancy. But 
usefulness and ornament may most naturally unite and reciprocall 
aid each other; and nowhere more fitly than in an edifice where the 
mind is to be appealed to, at the same time that the body is to be 
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sheltered; and where forms and colours may be made to symbolise 
great truths, as well as toawaken the most suitable emotions,—all 
this being positively useful, Secondly, there is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in Gothic architecture in relation to the Christian religion : 
for a whole congregation is supposed to have met under one ‘roof, 
instead, as in Pav: an Greece, of the gatherings being round the tem- 
ple, and under the shelter.of colonnades; and accordingly the edifice 
is calculeted for an interior spectator. “ It is remarkable,” observes 
Dr. Whewell, ** how necessarily this will be seen, on a little consider- 
ation, to change the whole character of the building. A temple, or 
a series of temples, intended to be seen from without, and formed on 
the Grecian model, would have a line of entablature, which would 
have anatural and congruous reference to the horizontal line on 
which they stand ; and it would not happen, in any common point 
of view, that this reference would be obscured or interrupted. The 
temple would be seen as a whole, and the entablature of one or of 
two sides, supported by well-formed pillars, would be simple er 
beautiful. But for buildings to be seen from within, the case is 
different. ‘To extend them by an extension of horizontal architraves 
resting on columns, would produce a space without grace, dignity, 
convenience, or of the possibility of being lighted. When such 
buildings were made spacious and splendid, the height was increased 
at least in proportion to the other dimensions, probably more; and 
windows, one range over the other, were inserted in order to light 
this space. ‘The space was covered with a series of vaults, one to 
each window or group of windows : hence naturally the necessities of 
such vaulting led to peinted arches, vertical lines, and other Gothic 
features.” 

Much that is attractive and interesting has been said of the fit- 
ness, the beauty, the solemnity, and the grandeur of the Gothic style 
for Christian worship. Even the mystery indicated by its forms and 
peculiar features, has been elaborately dwelt upon. These forms, 
for example, are suggestive of elevation. There is a vastness in our 
cathedrals, and vastness is an element of the sublime, and the sub- 
lime again is an element of religion. How much is gained by the 
effect of uncircumscribed height, the dimension of all others most 
impressive on the humen mind. The classical principles of symmetry 
and proportion were necessarily superseded where indefinite altitude 
had been sclected as the object of attainment. Externally the taper- 
ing tower or heaven-directed spire were natural adjuncts. In short, 
by great and unlimited elevation, by lavish ornaments seen dimly in 
artificial gloom, or tinged with coloured light, and their other re- 
sources, the Gothic architects not only impressed the ignorant with 
reverence, but roused in minds most cultivated by literature and 
exalted by genius, the same imaginings as in him who nobly sung af 
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** the high embowered roof 
And antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 








Art. IV.—The Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. The First 
Volume by Roserr Sourney, Esq., LL.D., Edited by Mrs. 

. Sourney; the Two Last by his Son, the Rev. C. C. Sourney, 
B.A. Svols. Murray. 


Tue slightest announcement of sundry circumstances will prepare the 

ublic for more than ordinary interest to be excited by these vo- 
ene. The educational system, and therefore the authentic and 
carefully collected particulars of the life of Dr. Bell, are subjects of 
breadth and deep importance. Again, the facts and materials of this 
biography having exercised the genius and skilful talent of the late 
Poet-laureate—that master of prose composition, and nowhere more 
eminently displayed than in dealing with the memoirs of remarkable 
men,—must draw eager attention to them; the more especially as 
Dr. Bell himself, it appears, had for along time had his mind di- 
rected to Dr. Southey, not only as the most fitting editor of his 
works, but the proper writer of his Life. At any rate, the trustees of 
Dr. Bell fixed upon the laureate for the performance of the weighty 
office of biographer, evincing their anxiety to afford the author all 
possible aid and facilities for the due execution of the work ; in that 
they appointed a committee to be at the pains to select from the vast 
mass of papers left by the philanthropist, such documents and mate- 
rials as might seem necessary or serviceable for the structure of an 
adequate publication of the kind. Mr. Davies, who had been Dr. 
Bell’s amanuensis, was found to be of the greatest use in this prepa- 
ratory process, which, it seems, demanded very great labour and un- 
usual painstaking. In order to ascertain a single fact or date, it 
sometimes required, owing to the complicated pursuits of Dr. Bell, 
several hundreds of his letters to be searched; so that the same pa- 
pers have often had to pass forty or fifty times through Mr. Davies’s 
hands, who had repaired to Keswick to be in the close vicinity of 
the biographer. Here Southey, says his son in the preface, devoted 
a small portion of each day to the task in question. ‘‘ He regularly 
went down to Mr. Davies’s lodgings, remaining from seven until 
nine o’clock in the summer mornings, and from daylight until that 
time in winter. His first step was to read through the great body of 
the letters, and mark suchas he wished Mr. Davies to copy. This 
alone occupied him twelve months; and so many papers were after- 
wards sent him, that twelve months more were similarly employed. 
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Meantime, Mr. Davies, with unwearied patience and industry, was 
collecting all the matter that could possibly be available into a series 
of connected narratives, from which my father now commenced com- 
posing the Life; but many circumstances combined to retard his 
progress. In the summer of 1838, when he made a short tour on the 
continent, he had brought the Life down to the point where it has 
fallen to my office to resume it ; and on returning home for some of 
the winter months, he partly occupied himself in hearing Mr. Davies 
read over the notes and memoranda he had made during a visit to 
Swannage. From the spring of 1839 until the following August he 
was again absent; and from the period of his return until his death, 
I deeply regret to say, he was totally incapable of resuming his lite- 
rary labours.” 

‘These explanatory particulars have a literary value, inasmuch as 
they tell us what were the methods adopted to alleviate the labour of 
a veteran author ; but still more, because they disclose what were 
some of the latest labours of the great writer, the light of whose 
masculine and most accomplished mind was for a season, and while 
on this side of the grave, to be totally extinguished. 

We proceed at once to the life, and start with a finished portrait of 
Dr. Bell’s not undistinguished father. 


Andrew, the son of Alexander and Margaret Bell, was born in the city 
of St. Andrews, on the 27th of March, 1753. His father was a barber in 
that city—a personage of more importance in the age of periwigs, and when 
considered as a surgeon of the lowest class, than in these times. He had 
been educated for a better station, but was thus reduced by a complication of 
misfortunes, brought upon him, his son says, in early life by his inexperi- 
ence and credulity. That his immediate ancestors were persons of some 
consequence appears from this circumstance, that they are remembered to 
have been the first persons in the city of St. Andrews who introduced the 
luxury of tea, and could boast of a china tea-service. He was a man of 
extraordinary abilities; and having acquired no inconsiderable degree of 
mechanical and practical science, added to his original trade that of clock 
aud watchmaker ; regulated by observations the time-piece in the public 
library of the university, and assisted Dr. Walker, the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, in preparing his experiments. His habits and appearance were 
singular, yet not so as to lessen the respect in which he was held for his 
talents, probity, and strength of character. He is described as tall and 
ungainly, with thick lips and a great mouth, which he commonly kept open, 
and wearing a large, bushy, well-powdered wig. Persons are still living 
who remember him hastening through the street, with a professor’s wig 
ready dressed, in each hand, his arms at half-stretch to prevent their 
collision. After trimming one professor, he would sit down and breakfast 
with him, and then away to trim and breakfast with another; his appetite, 
like his mouth, (and his mind also) being of remarkable and well-known 
capacity. He was at one time bailie of the city ; and once by his pe: ‘onal 
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influence, after all other means had failed, he quelled what is called a ‘* meal 
mob”—riots upon that score being then so frequent as to obtain this specific 
denomination. ‘The house in which he lived, and which was his own, stoed 
in South Street, on the east side of the town or parish church, and adjoining 
it. It consisted of two stories, and with an outer staircase supported by 
wooden pillars, and a wooden projection into the street. This served for 
his shop, and there he enjoyed his afternoon lounge. This style of building 
was formerly common in old Scotch towns; particularly in Edinburgh, 
Kirkcaldy, and St. Andrews. It has now become rare in Scotland; and the 
specimens of it which were common in the North of England a generation 
ago, have almost all been replaced in a manner which, if it be as much more 
commodious, as it is less picturesque, must be-considered a great improve- 
ment. Bailie Bell was a proficient at draughts, backgammon, and chess, 
Such of the students, and of the professors also, as were fond of these 
games, used to meet at his house, and Andrew, while a mere child, acquired 
such singular skill in all of them, that the best players were fond of engaging 
with him. Amore remarkable instance of the Bailie’s versatile talents is, 
that he engeged with Mr. Wilson, afterwards Professor of Astronomy at 
Glasgow, in a scheme for casting types upon some plan of their own. They 
were employed upon this, his son said, dayand night, night and day in e 
garret ; and though they did not succeed, yet after the professors removal 
to Glasgow, the well-known printers, Robert and Andrew Foulis, are said to 
have been beholden to him for the beauty of their typography. Bailie Bell 


having saved a little property, retired from business a short time before the 
‘close of his life. 


Andrew was the second son of this ingenious and praiseworthy 
man. While yet a boy he appears to have exercised that sense, re- | 
flection, and feeling so characteristic of him in after life. But the 
‘passage we are about to quote is specially deserving of notice, as are- 
<ord of the experiences and sentiments of one who was to be the ap- 
‘pointed means of introducing a system that would speedily find accep- 


tance in many lands, and put to shame the barbarities and the absurdi- 
ties of the old routine. 


He never spoke of the discipline, or rather tyranny, which he witnessed 
and endured in those years of his life, without indignation. ‘‘Oh, it was 
terrible,” he said, ** the remains of feudal severity! I never went to school 
without trembling. I could not tell whether I should be flogged or not.” 
His father, he used to say, had been driven from the grammar-school by 
cruelties that would now hardly be believed; yet neither his father nor he 
were wanting in capacity or diligence. Schools were everywhere conducted 
in those days upon a system of brutal severity, which never ought to have 
existed except where the master happened to be a man of singular humanity. 
In proof, however, that the severity of Scotch parents was then little less 
in degree, Dr. Bell instanced the case of a little boy, who, on his return 
from school after a merciless flogging, was observed to sit very uneasily : 
the father examined him, and though he saw that a great wound had been 
made, he merely observed there was room for more! “ But mind,” Dr. Bell 
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added, ‘‘ he did not forget to remonstrate with the master.’ Between the 
fear of punishment and the earnest desire of improvement, his thoughts 
were so wholly engrossed by his lessons, that the family often said it was a 
wonder Andrew did not go east instead of west when he went out of the 
door; and, indeed, though he did not lose the way, yet when he was going 
to any particular place he generally overpassed it, being lost in thought as 
he went along. What he knew he knew well, and never forgot; but a 
want of verbal memory rendered that which, for common capacities is, how- 
ever unattractive, the easiest of their tasks at school, to him the most 
difficult. According to lis own account, he never could correctly get by 
heart a single rule in the Latin syntax, though he perfectly understood the 
meaning, and was at no loss to apply it. My old master, Dr. Vincent, used 
to say, “‘ Give me a reason, boy! J would always rather you should give me 
a reason thana rule.’ But under a more Busbeian system than that of 
Westminster had become in my days, and a less reasonable master, this 
natural defect or peculiarity sufficiently accounts for the fear with which 
Andrew took his way toschool. Notwithstanding this, he made good pro- 
gress in Latin; Greek, in his country, was seldom or never taught at that 
time in such schools. ‘‘ I do not suppose,’ he said, “‘ the master could have 
taught it; sowe began our Greek alphabet when we went to the university.” 
The inclination which led him to scientific studies was manifested at this 
time in the earnestness with which he applied himself to arithmetic. Dis- 
satisfied with the book of arithmetic which was used in the school, he set 
about composing one for his own improvement, taking, it is said, Mair’s for 
the foundation. 


“We are also told that. not only his leisure hours were devoted to this 
arithmetical object, but much nightly labour—which became an in- 
jurious habit; and that young as he was then, he completed the task 
so much to his own satisfaction, that when, about ten years afterwards, 
most of his papers were lost ina shipwreck, he particularly regretted 
the loss of his book of arithmetic. 

Andrew seems to have had a natural turn for exact studies; for 
while a student in the mathematical class of the United College, and 
although the youngest of the number, he obtained the prize in that 
class; this mark of distinguished merit and proficiency having 
been by similar public and honourable testimonies repeated in his 
academical career. He enjoyed a scanty bursary, which however, 
backed by the earnings of his teaching others, enabled him to pursue 
his studies with advantages denied to many a Scottish aspirant in the 
walks of science and literature. Mathematics and natural philosophy 
were his favourite branches. 

When twenty-one, Mr. Bell started for America, there to seek 
his fortune among our colonists. Little is recorded of him for 
several years while a transatlantic adventurer ; but in 1779 we find 
him in the situation of private tutor of a merchant of West Point, 
at an annual salary of £200. With his pupils he at length returned 
to his native country, but parted with them in 1784, not w .out 
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having experienced annoyances and disappointments. By this time 
he had obtained ordination in the Church of England. The episco- 
pal chapel at Leith, at a small salary, was the place where he first 
regularly officiated in a clerical capacity ; but ere long he proceeded 
to India with a doctor's degree and with many valuable testimonials. 
He arrived at Madras in June, 1787; and very shortly afterwards 
was appointed chaplain to the 4th regiment, stationed at Arcot. 
Indeed, before many months elapsed, we find him partaking, as | 
Southey has expressed, “largely of the blessings of pluralism. He 
held, 1st, the as yet unconfirmed chaplainship of the 4th European 
regiment; 2nd, the deputy-chaplainship of the 19th regiment of 
cavalry in the King’s service; Srd, that of his Majesty’s 36th; 4th, 
of the 52nd; Sth, of the 74th; Gth, the junior chaplainship at 
Fort St. George; 7th, the superintendency of the undertaker’s 
office ; and 8th, the chaplainship of the army. Kehama, who was in 
eight places at once, was a type of Dr. Bell at this time.” Some of 
these offices, the biographer remarks, may have been sinecures; 
“but there is good proof among his papers that none of them were 
sinesalaries.” 

We shall now cite a letter, written on receiving the tidings of his 
worthy father’s death, which indicates the considerate and sound head, 
and the tender, deep-toned heart. It is addressed to the Rev. Dr. J. 
Adamson, and dated Madras, 1789. 











My dear Sir,—I received, July 27th, by the packet the Chesterfield, 
the afflicting news of the death of as good a father, and as just and upright 
a man as ever lived. You need not blush to call him friend, as I never 
shall to call him father. I might have been better prepared, as you think 
I ought to have been, for this distressful report, had I construed super- 
stitiously the alarming letter from him, with which my heart has been 
wrung of late. It has pleased God to follow me through life with his mer- 
ciful chastisements, and to train me upin the school of adversity. I was 
flattering myself that my letters would remove any distress that my poor 
father suffered on the score of fortune, and that I had attained the great 
object of my adventuring to the East, being able to make some provision for 
the family, when news is brought to me that my ill father, who had a heart 
that felt too much, and a disposition that elevated him far above his condition 
in life, had fallen a sacrifice to a complication of misfortunes, entailed upon 
him in early life, in the experience of an academic education and the cre- 
dulity of youth—misfortunes which you will pity, which every good man 
will pity, and thank God that it fell not to his own share to suffer as he did. 
It is the never-fniling effect of a depressed mind in this country to induce 
bilious complaints. I had not, even in point of health, recovered from the 
effect of my father’s description of what he suffered on this occasion, when 
| I was nominated junior chaplain at this presidency, and thought to soften 
anew the complaints of European fortune, and hold out to my father the 

best consolation I could offer under his severe trials—the report of my 
private good success in life, and the assurance of my resolution, as soon as 
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my fertune was settled, to make ample provision for him through life. But 
these hopes were scarcely formed when they are blasted for ever by the 
melancholy account of his sudden death. After trying in vain to stand this 
shock, I have left my duty to my friend and colleague, Archdeacon Leslie, 
and retired to the country, where I am secluded from every European 
countenance. Here I amat leisure to indulge grief, and thereby prevent 
its violent effusion ; to survey my past life ; to correct those errors that may 
have brought upon me such sufferings; and to lay down rules for my future 
conduct, from which, if I ever swerve, it must be from depravity of in- 
clination, and not strength of temptation. My poor sisters now claim all 
my attention—my affections now centre there. ‘The only consolation I can 
now receive is a favourable report of them. I am much sensible of what 
they owe to you for your early attention. Your kindness to them cannot 
add to the opinion the world entertains of your goodness: but it will add 
greatly to the obligation I feel to that goodness, and it will, somehow or 
other, provide a benefactor to your own children, I beseech you then, for 
the sake of your own family, who must one day be deprived of so good a 
man and so excellent a father, to regard the situation of my sister. I wish 
to devolve this duty, during my absence from home, upon you and Dr. 
George Hill. I ask not on account of our past acquaintance—I ask not on 
account of our future acquaintance—I ask on account of the distress of 
my unfortunate sisters. I trust that my father has done, what I often told 
him to do in St. Andrews, and repeated to him at Leith, left the whole of 
his estate to my sisters, and that there will be no trouble in securing this 
for them. From what my father wrote to me about a will of my brother’s 
in my favour, and a forged will in favour of others, I am apprehensive there 
will be much trouble in recovering what he always meant should fall to the 
family. The money in Mr. Reid’s hands, I trust, wil] not be lost to my 
sisters, to whom, as to my father, I will give the life-rent of whatever may 
be recovered and remain, after expenses are paid. I before sent a power 
of attorney to my father for this purpose; I now send one to you. I pre- 
sume not to offer any instructions, nor need you refer to me at this distance. 
Act for them as for yourselves, and your conduct will meet with my sup- 
port and approbation, and I will be answerable for the consequences. It is 
unnecessary to remark, that I must insist, as a preliminary article, that every 
direct and contingent expense which may attend your acting for me, and 
correspondence with me, be charged to my account. Lettersshould always 
be sent by the post. It is the only conveyance to be trusted to. There is 
no expense but in the postage to and from London, which is a mere trifle. 
I hope the school thrives. It is not my wish to raise my sisters above their 
present situation in life. This would not conduce to their happiness. What 
I wish only is to render them easy in their circumstances, and comfortable 
in their sphere of life; and I shall te glad of your opinion of what is 
necessary for this purpose. I wrote to Professor George Hill, that there 
may be some provision for that mortality which reigns so much in my mind 
at present. I say nothing of Dean of Guild Ker, I know he will not be 


wanting in his good offices and services, and I trust ' shall be able to repay 
them 
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But we must hasten to the great era of Dr. Bell’s life, and the 
beginnings of that system of education which will be the passport 
of his name to future generations, merely interjecting here, that he 
delivered in India scientific lectures with great success. A Military 
Orphan Asylum being about to be established at Madras, Dr. Bell 
was solicited to undertake the office of superintendent of the in- 
stitution, the committee considering him a person eminently qualified 
for the post, placing him in the way of preferment, and enabling 
him not only to lay the foundation of his fortune, but calling forth 
those talents in the manner that has created his fame. Dr. Bell 
offered his services without salary, and very soon did the institution 
acquire note and influence, mainly, or rather solely, through the ac- 
tivity, vigilance, and unwearied efforts of the superintendent. He 


had many difficulties, however, and no small opposition to contend 
with : 


Dr. Bell was dissatisfied with the want of discipline, and the imperfect in- 
struction in every part of the school; but more particular with the slow pro- 
gress of the younger boys, and the unreasonable length of time in teaching 
them their letters. They were never able to proceed without the constant 
aid of an usher, and, with that aid, months were wasted before the difficulty 
of the alphabet could be got over. Dr. Bell’s distemper led him to do all 
things quickly, and his habits of mind to do them thoroughly, and leave no- 
thing incomplete. He tells us that he looked upon instruction as the main 
duty of the office with which he had charged himself; yet he was foiled for 
some time in all the attempts that he devised for attaining it. Many at- 
tempts he made to correct the evils in its earliest stage, and in all he met 
with more or less opposition from the master and ushers. Every alteration 
which he proposed, they considered as implying some reflection on their own 
capacity or diligence ; in proportion as he interfered, they thought them- 
selves disparaged, and were not less displeased than surprised, that instead 
of holding the office of superintendent as a sinccure, his intention was 
to devote himself earnestly to the concerns of the Asylum, and more especi- 
ally to the school department. Things were in this state, when, happening 
on one of his morning rides to pass by a Malabar school, he observed the 
children sitting on the ground, and writing with-their fingers in the sand, 
which had for that purpose been strewn before them. 


He hastened home, repeating to himself, —* I have discovered it ;” 
giving immediate orders to the usher of the lowest classes to teach 
the alphabet in the Malabar mode, with this difference only, that 
the sand was to be strewn upon a board. But these orders were 
either disregarded, or carelessly executed, as if unworthy of regard ; 


the usher at last deelaring that it was impossible to teach the boys in 


that way. What said and did Dr. Bell ? 


He was not a man to be turned from his purpose by the obstinacy of 
others, nor to be baffled in it by their incapacity ; baffled, however, he was 
now sensible that he must be, if he depended for the execution of his plans 
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on the will and ability of those over whose minds he had no command. He 
bethought himself of employing a boy, on whose obedience, disposition, and 
cleverness he could rely, and giving him charge of the alphabet class. The 
lad’s name was John Frisken; he was the son ofa private soldier, had learned 
his letters in the Asylum, and was then about eight years old. Dr. Bell 
laid the strongest injunctions upon him to follow his instructions ; saying, he 
should look to him for the success of the simple and easy method which was 
to be pursued, and hold him responsible for it. What the usher had pro- 
nounced to be impossible, this lad succeeded in effecting without any diffi- 
culty. The alphabet was now as much better taught as till then it had 
been worse than any other part of the boys’ studies; and Frisken, in conse- 
quence, was appointed permanent teacher of that class.) Though Dr. Bell 
did not immediately perceive the whole importance of this successful experi- 
ment, he proceeded in the course into which he had been, as it were, com- 
pelled. What Frisken had aecomplished in the alphabet class, might, in 
like manner, be done with those next in order, by boys selected, as he had 
been, for their aptitude to learn and to teach. Accordingly, he appointed 
boys as assistant teachers to some of the lower classes, giving, however, to 
Frisken the charge of superintending both the assistants and their ciasses, 
because of his experience and the readiness with which he apprehended and 
executed whatever was required from him. That talent, indeed, the lad 
possessed in such perfection, that Dr. Bell did not hesitate to throw upon 
him the entire responsibility of this part of the schco]. The same improve- 
ment was now manifested in these classes ashad taken place in teaching the 
alphabet. This he attributed to the diligence and fidelity with which his 
little friends, as he used to call them, performed his orders. To them a 
sinile of approbation was no mean reward, and a look of displeasure a suffi- 
cient punishment. LEven in this stage he felt confident that nothing more 
was wanting to bring the school into such a state as he had always proposed 
to himself, than to carry through the whole of the plan upon which he was 
now proceeding. And this, accordingly, was done. The experiment which 
from necessity had been tried at first with ene class, was systematically ex- 
tended to all the others in progression ; and, what is most important with 
scholastic improvement, moral improvement, not less, in consequence of the 
system, is said to have kept pace. For the assistant teachers, being vested 
with authority because of their standing in the school, retained their in- 
fluence at all times, and it was their business to interpose whenever their 
interference was necessary; such interference prevented all that tyranny and 
ill usage from which so much ofthe evil connected at boarding schools arises : 
and all that mischief in which some boys are engaged by a mischievous dis- 
position, more by mere wantonness, and a still greater number by the exam- 
ple of their companions. The boys were thus rendered inoffensive towards 
others, and among themselves ; and this gentle preventive discipline made 
them, in its sure consequences, contented and happy. <A boy was appointed 
over each class, to marshal them when they went to church or walked out, 
and to see that they duly performed the operations of combing and washing 
themselves. Ten boys were appointed daily to clean the school rooms, and 
wait upon the others at their meals. Twice a week during the hot season, 
they were marched by an usher to the tank, and there they bathed by classes. 
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As to any purposesof instruction, the masters and ushers were now virtually 
superseded. ‘They attended the school so as to maintain the observance of 
the rules; though even this was scarcely necessary under Dr. Bell’s vigilant 
superintendence, who now made the school the great business of his life, 
Their duty was, not to teach, but to look after the various departments ofthe 
institution, to see that the daily tasks were performed, to take care of the 
boys in and out of school, and to mark any irregularity or neglect either in 
them or the teachers. The master’s principal business regarded now the 
economy of the institution ; he had charge both of the daily disbursements 
and monthly expenditure under the treasurer. The precise date of that 
experiment which led to the general introduction of boy teachers cannot be 
ascertained ; but that these teachers had been introduced in 1791, or early 
in the ensuing year, is certain. 


Improvements took place step by step, to the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the system and the ever growing satisfaction and delight of 
Dr. Bell, who has related all with a fond and repeated minuteness. 
His ardour gathered warmth, his persevering character derived con- 
genial nutriment, and he proceeded i in his strength, overcoming every 
opposition and all difficulty. But our readers must have recourse to 
the Life for particulars. At length the state of the philanthropist’s 
health admonished him to tear himself away from the scene where 
his system of education first developed its principles and gave out its 
beautiful promises. He returned to England; and here closes Dr. 
Southey’s part of the biography. 

Before leaving India, Dr. Bell drew up an account of his new sys- 
tem, of his experiments and their results. He afterwards published 
his report with additions, under the title of ‘An Experiment in 
Education, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system 
by which a School or Family may teach itself under the superin- 
tendence of a Master or Parent.” It is contended by Mr. C. C, 
Southey, that the assertion is without foundation, of Mr. Lancaster 
having taken up the subject, and brought it into general notice, per- 
fecting its parts'and principles, after Dr. Bell had given it up as hope- 
less. Quite the contrary, it is argued in the Life, was the case; 
for that no man was ever more sensible of the value of his own dis- 
covery than Bell was; his only hesitation with regara to publishing 
in England the nature and merits of the system, arising chiefly from 
his doubting whether the period had arrived when it “would meet 
with due attention. The system, itis also maintained, consisted not 
mainly of writing in sand, nor in syllabic reading, but of conducting 
a school by the medium of the scholars themselves. A great deal of 
angry controversy, however, was wasted on the matter, party and the 
most uncharitable spirit ranging itself either under the banner of 
Dr. Bell or that of Mr. Lancaster, to the promotion of an unseemly 
warfare ; not less unseemly indeed than the rancour which it spread 
between the Establishment and Dissent, and which has grown keener 
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and keener ever since, especially whenever the question of aational 
education hasbeen moved, and the inquiry instituted,—to whom is the 
great charge to be entrusted? The controversy, however, isa sub- 
ject which we at present are loath to interfere with, further than 
to allow Mr. C. C. Southey to quote from Lancaster’s pampalet, 
published in 1803, some explanation of his views ; views which the 


9 
Rev. biographer regards as having the most perniciousytendency. 


After making some remarks on the necessity of gentle measures in all 
matters relating to a reform in society, and more especially in education, 
Lancaster proposes that a society should be formed for the purpose of edu- 
cation. ‘ This,” he says, ‘should be established on general Christian 
principles, and on them only. Mankind are divided into sects, and indi- 
viduals think very differently on religious subjects, from the purest motives ; 
and that common gracious Parent, who loves all his children alike, beholds 
with approbation every one who worships him in sincerity. Yet it cannot be 
reasonably supposed that conscientious men should promote a religious opin- 
ion directly contrary to their own: a Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, or any 
other, cannot, with sincerity, sacrifice their opinions to those of their amiable 
and Christian brethren in the Establishment ; neither can the last conscienti- 
ously unite entirely in opinion with those of any other denominations; but 
the grand basis of Christianity alone is broad enough for the whole bulk of 
mankind to stand on, and join hands as children of one family... . Ah! 
then, let all friends of youth, among every denomination of Christians, exalt 
the standard of education, and rally round it for their preservation, laying 
aside all religious differences in opinion, and pursue two grand objects—the 
promotion of good morafs, and the instruction of youth in useful learning, 
adapted to their respective situations. . . . Indeed, he goes on to say, “ it 
is not to be wondered at that no general plan of this kind has been adopted ; 
there are few things in which it would appear, at first sight, that the different 
religious interests of sectarians would clash more; and they must, if a plan 
of this kind-is eagerly pursued by one or more parties with a view to increase 
proselytes, or make it a vehicle to convey their favourite tenets. I1t has 
been generally conceived that if any particular sect obtained the principal 
care in a national system of education, that party would soon be likely to pos- 
sess the greatest power and influence in the state. Fear that the clergy 
should aggrandize themselves too much, has produced opposition trom dis- 
senters to any proposal of the kind ; on the other hand, the clergy have op- 
posed anything of this nature which might originate with dissenters. . . . 
However, there is yet hope left ; the common ground of humanity is adapted 
to all—none can conscientiously, scruple to meet there. All are agreed that 
the increase of learning and good morals are great blessings to society. If 
they cannot unite to do good in every particular instance, yet let them be 
fellow-helpers as far as they can, and cordially assist to do it with one mind, 
that society at large may no longer suffer logs by a set of the most valuable 
and useful men our nation can boast, employing themselves to little better 
purpose than to declaim against, or make wry faces at each other.” ‘I con- 
ceive any person,” says Lancaster, a little further on in this pamphlet, 
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‘‘ whose moral character and abilities were likely to make him serviceable to 
the rising generation, should be an object of the society’s protection, let his 
denomination of religion be what it may, and let him pursue whatever me- 


thod of religious or other instruction his sincere and best intentions may 
dictate.” 


Even the circumspect Dr. Beil himself uttered most indiscrect 
language in the course of the controversy with the Quaker, occasion- 
ing no small difficulty and confusion to his stoutest partizans, as may 
be seen in the following, by his most valiant champion. 


Robert Southey, Esq., to Dr. Bell. 
Keswick, Oct. 11, 1811. 
My dear sir,—This evening I have sent off the conciusion of a long, and, 
I trust conclusive, article to the Quarterly. Had there been time, it should 
have passed under your eye ; but it has occupied me much longer than I 
expected, because I have been very solicitous to strike as hard a blow as 
possible ; it is so hard, that you will see your desire upon your enemies. | 
have managed better about the passage which has been the occasion of so 
much false accusation, than the British reviewer did ; for I have admitted 
its inconsistency, shown in what manner your very zeal for the furtherance 
of your great object betrayed you into it, and then made a thundering charge 
of malice and calumny against those who argue, from this single passage, 
in direct contradiction to the whole tenour of the book. 


But let us quit this disagreeable part of the Life, coming back 
to one or two particulars and events which have been passed over. 

Dr. Bell was one of the most lucky adventurers that have ever left 
England for India, considering not merely his success as the discoverer 
and promoter of an educational system, but in rapidly realizing a 
fortune. On his return to his native country in 1800, his property 
amounted to more than twenty-five thousand pounds sterling. The 
Court of Directors also granted him a pension of 200/: per annum. 
Nor was it very long ere he became rector of Swanage in Dorsetshire, 
with an income of nearly 8007. a year; having previously taken to 
himself a helpmate. The marriage, however, was an unhappy one, 
a separation taking place in 1806; nor were they again united. The 
lady was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, of Middleton. We 
shall now cite some account of an extraordinary character, an inhabi- 
tant of Swanage, with whom Dr. Bell formed an early acquaintance 
on being appointed rector of the village. : 


Among those whom Dr. Bell first visited was Mr. Thomas Manwell, who 
lived close to the rectory, and who was one of the most extraordinary men 
in Swanage, having originally been a quarryman. On first entering his 
house, Dr. Bell was surprised at seeing a great number of books in the room, 
and on expressing his astonishment to Mrs. Manwell, was informed by her 
that “there were ten times the number up stairs,” and that her husband had 
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long been in the habit of spending all his spare money in the purchase of 
hooks, and all his leisure time in their perusal. This person was the son of 
George Manwell, quarryman, whose history, and that of some of his an- 
cestors, is sufficiently interesting to claim notice here. The following ac- 
count is taken from a letter of George Manwell, Jun., to his son Henry, 
March 2, 1814—‘‘ 1 can trace the family no further back,” he says, ‘‘ than 
to my g grandfather on that side, and but little on my grandmother's. After 
London was burnt some years, ‘and the city began to be rebuilt and flourish~ 
ing, there was an uncommon call for Purbeck stone, and paving was sold at 
sO “high a price as 30s. per cwt. ‘This, of course, seal the notice of 
the neighbourhood round ; and numbers of boys from different parishes, at 
the distance of tw enty miles, were apprenticed here to the stone trade, and 
premiums given. This increased the inhabitants greatly, and other trades- 
men were wanting. Our grandfather, Joseph Manwell, was then a young 
man, a carpenter by trade, ‘and came to Swanage, from the parish of Strick- 
land, near Abbey Melton, and as there was no carpenter in Swanage, thought. 
it a good opening for business. He then married our grandmother, Eliza~- 
beth Abbot, youngest daughter of farmer Abbot of Worth. Our great- 
crandfather Abbot was very wealthy for that time. He gave all his chil- 
dren livings except grandmother, to whom, being about to marry a man in- 
tended for trade, he gave 100/. for her fortune. This was a capital sum in 
those times, for her father had then carried twenty-one bushels of wheat, 

creat measure, from Worth to Pool, and sold it for 40s...Father was not one 
year old when his father Joseph died- The carpentering business dropped, 
and his widow was left with three young children, However, with the 
little property she had, and her own industry, she bred them without any 
assistance. Father, of course, under these circumstances, had scarcely any 
education, and at the age of elevén was put an apprentice to a quarryman, 
with a premium, by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, rector of Margate, who was, by 
the best information I can obtain, either uncle to grandmother, or cousin..., 
Father was a man of uncommon strong memory, could easily have learned 
anything, but no chance for improvement, and scarcely, or never, wrote his 
name, till after he was a man, when working in Portland about Westminster 
bridge.” The individual here mentioned, George Manwell, was the first 
means of introducing musie into Swanage. as a science, little or no attempt 
having been previously paid to it. He first learned the art of singing by 
notes from a person who had come there for the purpose of giving lessons 
in music ; and who, perceiving that Manwell was possessed of an excellent 
ear, gave him some gratuitous instruction. ‘The knowledge he had thus 
acquired he was anxious to disseminate, and under his tuition his three sons 
soon made great progress; he also gave similar instruction ‘to numbers of 
young men of the place, anda foundation was thus laid for that musical 
knowledge which has since been much cultivated in Swanage. Of Thomas: 
Manwell, the eldest son, often called the Swanage philosopher, it is said that 
he never attended any schoul after he was eight years old, at which time he 
was taken by his father to the quarries, to learn the stone- cutting trade. He 
was of a delicate constitution, and his father perceiving this, and his great 
love for reading, kindly supplied him with a few books, and avoided putting 
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him to the severer labours of the quarries. By the time he was fourteen 
years of age, he had instructed himself fully in the theory of navigation, 
and before he was seventeen he had constructed a sun-dial on one side of 
his father’s house, and-he afterwards made another for the church, which 
still remains. He continued to follow his trade as a stone-cutter, devoting 
all his leisure moments to study, until after the French Revolution, when 
from the excelJent character he bore, and from his scientific knowledge, he 
was appointed to the situation of midshipman urder the lieutenant of the 
signal-post of Swanage, called Round Down, which appointment he held, 
except during the ten months’ peace of Amiens, until after the battle of 
Waterloo, when the signal-posts were discontinued. The solitude of this 
place was well suited to his habits and feelings, and the leisure which the 
situation often afforded, gave him an opportunity of following his favourite 
studies, which were now botany and astronomy, although he also paid much 
attention to mathematics, history, chemistry, and philosophy. On_ these 
subjects he not on!y studied but wrote, having compiled upwards of twenty 
volumes of different sizes, all closely written in imitation of printing. These 
chiefly consist of extracts from books on philosophy, history, science, and 
mathematics, interspersed with his own observations. 


Manwell’s habits were retiring, and he was for the most part spar- 
ing of conversation. 


This reserve and taciturnity, however, entirely disappeared when he met 
with men of congeni:.] tastes and habits, and this was the case in a remark- 
able degree in his intercourse with his two brothers, who were also men of 
no ordinary powers of mind. They were in the habit of meeting occasion- 
ally at the house of one of the brothers, and here they used to spend hours 
in conversing on philosophy, history, thearts and sciences, &e. &c. “Thomas,” 
said an old lady, who was well acquainted with him, ‘“‘ was always talking 
about thunder and lightning, earthquakes, mountains, eclipses, (which he 
calculated with great exactness,) and numbers of other matters which we 
could not understand.” Had Manwell received a liberal education, and had 
better opportunities of pursuing his studies, he would doubtless have dis- 
tinguished himself in scientific pursuits; he does not, however, seem to 
have possessed much ambition, or indeed ever to have wished to quit his 
native place. Dr. Bell having been struck with the number and subjects 
of the books in Manwell’s house, became desirous of seeing the: owner, and 
subsequently had much intercourse with him ; never failing to pay him a 
visit, orask him to the rectory, whenever he came from his duties at the signal- 
post. On those occasions, they used to spend many hours in conversation 
on philosophical and scientific subjects; and Dr. Bell used often to say that 
Manwell possessed more actual knowledge on the theoretical, and, in many 


— on the practical parts of philosophy, than almost any man he ever 
new. 


: “a Bell undertook a continental tour; was afterwards honoured 
y the notice of royalty; and in course of time was 
stall in Westminster. 


presented to a 
His activity was all along great, the prime 
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object of his life being the propagation of his educational system: 
He died in 1832, aged 79. Heshowed much solicitude about the 
posthumous publication of his works. He was desirous that Mr. 
Wordsworth as well as Southey should be engaged in superintending 
a complete edition of them; and Mrs. Wordsworth paid him a visit at 
Cheltenham, with the view of coming to some understanding about 
the matter. But no satisfactory arrangement took place. The doctor's 
temper bagan to evince peculiarities, as may be gathered from the 
following passages : 


Dr. Bell’s views were in a very unsettled state, both respecting the dispo- 
sal of his property and the publication cf his works: and owing to this and 
the irritability of his temper, Mrs. Wordsworth’s visit was anything but one 
of pleasure. He seems now to have thought that his present illness would 
be fatal.to him; and on Mr. Marriott’s leaving Cheltenham, (whose visit we 
shall presently have occasion to notice,) he gave his gold repeater into his 
charge, as a memorial, to be presented to Lord Kenyon; and he directed 
that some boxes, containing part of the perquis:tes which fell to his share at 
the coronation of George the Fourth, should be sent off at once to Miss 
Marianne Kenyon. He also wrote at this time to Lord Kenyon, requesting 
that he would destroy all his Apology, and other papers which had the least 
of controversy concerning Sherburn hospital in them, that were in his pos- 
session. ‘‘ My work,” he said, *‘ may be said to be done, as far as my earthly 
existence extends; and it is most fitting and right that every thing which 
savours of disputation or controversy be buried in the grave with me.” 
To this Lord Kenyon replied, that his commands to him with respect to any 
publication or correspondence ever entrusted to him, he might rely on it, 
should be faithfully observed : but he added——‘‘ As, however, no one can tell 
what time may produce, I should not think it expedient to destroy any 
documents, but to preserve such, solely for the purpose of irresistibty re- ° 
futing falsehoods, should falsehoods be uttered, when the means for their 
refutation may be thought to be lost.” In this opinion Dr. Bell ‘appears to 
have acquiesced, since he neither repeated this request, nor did he himself 
destroy all those papers on this subject which were in his own possession. 
During his illness, however, he co:nmitted many of his papers to the flames, 
which, on the whole, was perhaps a fortunate circumstance for his biogra- 
pher ; for having, throughout his life till now, preserved every letter and even 
note he received, had he not destroyed some of them, the composition of his 
Life would have been still more difficult and laborious than it has been— 
while it is highly improbable, that any new information of importance could 
have been derived from them.” 


Again,— 


Meantime Miss Bell had manifested a great wish to visit her brother at 
Cheltenham, and with some reluctance he consented that she should do so ; 
but no sooner had he given his consent than he again recalled it, and wrote 
to her to that effect. She had, however, set off before the letter reached St. 
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Andrews, and on her errival at Cheltenham was affectionatcly received 
by her brother. Tor some weeks they lived very happy together; and b 

a deed of conveyance, dated the 17th of May, he made over to her Lindsay 
cottage and grounds, whereby she was admitted tenant and proprietor of it ; 
though he retained possession of it until his death. On the day following 
the date of this deed, Dr. Bell also delivered to her the following letter :— 
* Yesterday I surrendered to you the cottage and grounds, and all the ap- 
purtenances and premises belonging to them : and accordingly I now proceed 
to deliver up, give and present to you all my furniture, goods and chattels, 
books and letters, and MSS., here and at Sherburn house, the carpet and the 
covering of the coronation chair which fell to me at the coronation of King 
George the Fourth; and elsewhere, my silver plate, gold coins, rings, chains 
and trinkets, money, and cash here and at Messrs. Pitt and Co’s., bankers, 
Cheltenham. The tea service presented to me by the vestry of the Cowgate 
Episcopal chapel, at Edinburgh, and the sacramental plate presented to me 
by my Indian pupils, of which a duplicate was presented to the chapel of the 
National School, Ely-place, London, you have to deliver to the minister and 
vestry for the time being, of the Episcopal chapel of St. Andrews.” At 
present Dr. Bell was on good terms with his sister; but unhappily cireum- 
stances soon after occurred which caused an entire breach between them, 
and which, however painful it may be to doso, I must here briefly mention, 
as silence on this point would probably lead to erroneous impressions of Dr, 
Bell’s conduct, and lay him open to the charge of unjust and capricious 
treatment of his sister. Miss Bell had unfortunately taken up the opinion that 
her brother was not in a fit state to make a will, and she accordingly ex- 
pressed her conviction to others that ‘he was not in his right mind.” 
This was more to be regretted than wondered at, when we consider the im- 
mense property which Dr. Bell possessed, and the natural expectation which 
she must have entertained of sharing largely, in common with his other re- 
lations, in his accumulated wealth. Be this, however, as it may, by some 
mgans or other Dr. Bell began to suspect his sister’s intentions ; and having 
ascertained, beyond a doubt, how matters stood, he put a paper into her 
hands, stating that it was necessary for his health and peace, that she should 
immediately leave his house, and giving her the choice of St. Andrews, Lon- 
don, oy Malvern. She accordingly chose the latter place, and at once pro- 


ceeded there. 


Dr. Bell certainly furnished one of the best examples of Scottish 
characters. A large stock of common sense, great worldly prudence, 
untiring perseverance, and remarkable success marked his career. 
He was a man likewise of integrity, and gifted with a healthiness of 
sentiment that lent breadth and beauty to his nature. 
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Art. V. 
1. Standard French Novels. 


2. Standard German Novels. 


3. Standard English Novels. Dulau & Co., London, 1844. 


It may not be uninteresting to attempt an exploration of the wilder- 
ness of our polite literature, and more especialiy as regards the field 
of romance and novel. The latter, it is true, are but ephemeral, like 
all articles of fashion. ‘They usually proceed from the pens of lesser 
poets, and are also commonly written for the mere amusement of 
young people and the weaker sex. But even in this limited sphere, 
they exercise now-a-days, a powerful influence on the reading public, 
by their vast circulation and enormous multiplication, and claim, 
therefore, our particular notice and investigation as to the real cause 
of sucha phenomenon in modern literature. 

The character of the romance or novel, in its wider sense, will be 
better understood when we bring it in comparison with its opposite 
branch, metrical poetry. 

Though we may be inclined to admit that prosaic narrations are 
not less necessary for national education than poetical, and that in- 
stead of subordinating the former to the latter, we ought rather to 
place it at its side and on an equal footing ; it is, nevertheless, certain 
that prosaic stories, or even fictions, had not been developed and 
formed to a peculiar branch of literature, before poetry had degen- 
erated and sunk toa very low ebb. It was only the disorganization 
of poetry that led to the emancipation of prose. 

This fact becomes evident in pursuing the march of ancient Gieck 
literature. Only the deepest decay of their poetry called forth the 
romances of Apuleius, Lucian, Longus, &c., which are in themselves 
meritorious prosaic efforts to purify language from the pompous 
prolixity of the poetasters of the age. Let noone say that poetry 
had then sunk toa level with prose, Poetry was already so corrupted, 
that it became helpless even in its over-refined and over-polished 
metrical forms. The human mind necessarily sought for a different 
form, and naturally fell upon the opposite extreme, the simple metre 
ofnature, prose. The reproach, that man had then gradually become 
too callous, his feelings too blunted, and his nature too indolent to 
busy himself any longer with the difficult, lively, and metrical form of 
verse, can justly be applied only to the compilers, collectors of my- 
thological traditions, or writers of stories and anecdotes ; but by no 
means to the ingenious Lucian, who used prose merely as a natural 
weapon against the unnatural forms of poetry, and in which he dis- 
played a power and vigour which had long since already been lost to 
the former. The subject of nearly all hts writings, was a protestation 
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against the practical illusions of heathen antiquity, a witty derision 
of pagan lore and poetry. 

There can be no doubt that Lucian would have founded, on a very 
large scale, a new Greco-Roman school of polite literature, if the 
attention of the world had not at that time been engrossed by the 
golden dreams of the emigration of nations. The great influence 
which he exercised at amuch later period on the Spanish, Italian, 
German, French, and English prose, assures us of the fact. But 
ancient literature could not proceed on the plan he had sketched out 
for-it, christianity and the influence of the Germanic spirit having 
changed the whole aspect of the literary world; and the thread which 
was broken with Lucian, could only be re-fastened after the lapse of 
a thousand years. 

This happened in the Reformation. The middle ages had outlived 
their spirit. The original sacred enthusiasm had lost itself into a 
sophistical, scholastic, and religious hypocrisy. While the fine illu- 
sions of the middle ages on the one hand, were destroyed chiefly by 
the egotistical politics of the European cabinets, the pious old belief 
and bigotry of the people received, on the other, a serious check by 
the sober and practical worldly view which began to gain ground 
among the masses at large. The phantastical views which held the 
middle ages bound, as if by a magic spell, were gone. The Refor- 
mation, the revival of ancient literature, the rise of commerce and of 
the natural sciences, procured for cold and dry reason a decided pre- 
ponderance. The thought set free in the Reformation, found in the 
newly invented art of printing the most efficacious means for circu- 
lation, and that dhought was prose. The once so flourishing poetry 
of the middle ages, had at that time, also, degenerated into the most 
wretched master-songs. No wonder that the vigorous new prose had, 
under such circumstances, obtained the superiority throughout the 
civilized world of Christendom ! 

In the same way as Lucian had previously risen against the spirit- 
less poetry of the ancient world, in like manner rose Boccacio, in 
Italy, with his keen satire, against the degenerated clergy ; as Cer- 
vantes did in Spain, against the decayed chivalry ; and Rabelais, in 
France, against scholastics. All these gifted poets wrote in prose, 
and laid thus the first stone of our modern polite literature—novels. 

From that moment, poetry no longer consisted in verse alone. 
Poetical prose stood at her side, and was even to a certain extent 
favourable to metrical poetry, by the new and fresh vigor it inspired 
the literary world at large with, though it cannot be denied on the other 
hand, that prose has frequently, and more especially in our more recent 
times, done great injury to poetry. The reading public had become 
weaned from the enjoyment of poetical works, by the inundation of 
prosaic works for their amusement, in all possible shapes and forms. 
Neither has prose scrupled to administer that spiritual relish in the 
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treatment of subjects, and in a way which poetry would certainly 
have found much too mean to deal with. 
All the metrical efforts ever since the Reformation, were more or 
less attempts to bring back our views of the world to the old standing 
oint of the marvellous and miraculous; more or less reminiscences 
of the old belief, with all its points, both strong and weak, in the short 
recollections as it were, of a lost Paradise. Poetry attempted upon 
the whole, to raise man to a higher, more ideal sphere, than the com- 
mon and every-day one, while prose on the contrary tried to remind 
him of the real world and real events of practical life, and thus to 


destroy the illusions called forth by poetry, and even to plant in his - 


breast more sober views of the fabulous past, trying to discern and 
separate in it the historical from the fictitious. ‘The prosaic romance 
has therefore always adapted itself more easily to the political and 
moral condition of the times, than metrical poetry ; the former has 
usually ever followed the spirit of the age, to reflect the prevailing 
notions of the crowd and flatter their interests. 

The fine ingenious satires of Boccacio, Cervantes, Rabelais, and 
their imitators, indicate the great revolution of ideas that had taken 
place shortly before, during, and after the Reformation. ‘But in add- 
ing to them the wild passion of theological polemics, they degenerated 
into libels and gross farce; and the consequence was, that this whole 
branch of literature perished in its own impure element. 

After, however, worldly politics had put into the back ground re- 
ligious controversies, the kKomance received a new form, when after 
the great wars of the Reformation, the courts alone, with their despot- 
ism and. free manners, gave the tone to socicty at large. In perfect 
agreement with that new spirit, were the heroic and love-stories, in 
which were reflected at once the stiff formality of the Spanish Gran- 
dezza, the depravity of the French nobility, and more especially after 
the alliance of the Italian and French courts, when the pastoral poe- 
try—then in vogue in Itaty—was applied to the members of the court, 
to represent them, as enamoured shepherds. But the pastoral poetry 
was merely borrowed from Theocritus and Virgil, and its application 
to the modern events consequently a sheer affectation and absurdity. 
It is worthy of remark that the scenes of these heroic and pastoral 
romances were usually laid in the eastern courts, and more especially 
in Turkey or Persia. The despotic form of those courts perfectly 
suited the despotic views of the fourteenth Louis. | 

At the side of the haughty heroism and affected sentimentality in 
these novels, prevailed, likewise, the light and easy style of Boccacio, 
which so greatly suited the frivolous character of court-life. This 
we see in the famous novels of Queen Margareth of Navarra, and in 
some French and German Memoirs of that period. 

Of a peculiar character were two German novels, “‘ The Simplicis- 
sim,” a true picture ‘of the manners during the thirty years’ war; the 
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first historical novel that really deserved that title, so variously abused 
now-a-day ; and the “ Island of Felsenburg,” in which is sketched 
the emigration of some noble Germans from corrupted Europe, to 
found a virtuous republic in some distant island. ‘These two speci- 


‘cimens plainly show the correct direction pursued by the novelists of 


that period, if the Gallo-mania had not meddled to introduce the 
French taste among the reading public of Germany. 

Ever since Louis XIV., the political and literary preponderance of 
France became decisive. Spain and Italy had sunk into lethargy, 
while Germany was still bleeding of the wounds of the thirty years’ 
war, and had notas yet collected new strength. As for England, her 
influence was not yet felt on the continent; neither had she then quite 
recovered from the calamitous consequences of the Reformation. It 
was France that gave the tone in everything, in politics, military art, 
manners, customs, and fashions, and even literature. Her language 
supplanted the Latin, in diplomacy, and even the mother-tongue in 
the higher circles among several nations. ‘The courts, the nobility, 
spoke French, and even authors intermixed French phrases or terms 
in the expressions of their mother-tongue. 

Whenever a nation is so happy as to find themselves in a superior 
position opposite the other nations, there is usually no lack in great 
men in whom to concentrate the national deeds or writings; in other 
words, to represent by them the national spirit and character. Ina 
literary point of view, Voltaire was that representative. 

So much has already been said and written about this celebrated 
man, that the reader must not expect here a repetition of all those 
numerous stories and anecdotes ahout his personal character, merits 
and demerits. All-we mean to develop here, is the influence he has 
exercised, and is still exercising to a certain extent, on the novelists 
at large. Voltaire was the first writer who sacrificed all and every- 
thing to wit. Until his time, the satirists used to wield their weapons 
of derision and mockery only in the cause of all that is noble and 
sacred, and solely against the abuses that had crept into them. Even 
Rabelais, that most merciless wit of France’s satirists, never denied 
the respect he owed to religion and morality. The various sects, 
though they were not sparing in their attacks and personalities 
against each other, never dreamt, however, of attacking christianity 
itself. Laughing wisdom chastised all the folies and vices of ‘the 
world, but it occurred to no one to laughat virtue herself. Wit was 
until then only the means fora serious and worthy end; but Voltaire 
raised it to the end itself, and wielded it no longer against the abuses 
of sacredness, but against sacredness itself, by which he naturally 
procured for that wit a new and surprising charm. How he came to 
it, is easily explained. He found a French public ready to listen. 
For him as for all Frenchmen, there was then only one authority, the 
royal despotism; every thing besides had become indifferent, Even 
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the church was no more but an instrument of the French cabinet, 
while cardinals and bishops taken from the midst of the depraved 
nobility, vied with each other in loose manners and morals. The 
cloister life had already before Voltaire-—as is evident from the noto- 
rious law-suit of Father Girard—most disgracefully degenerated into 
lewdness. A religious authority was only acknowledged as a matter 
of form, and its contempt became a public secret. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no moral authority could be expected. The French 
court had established a sort of ‘Turkish harem; public interest turned 
in Paris only about the chronique scandaleuse, while public officers, 
the nobility and clergy, did their best to promulgate that frivolity 
also among the lower classes. Voltaire was thus not too bold or too 
daring in his notorious way of writing. He found before him notaing 
more claiming respect than the despotism of the court, and national 
vanity ; both of which authorities he flattered on every occasion. 
Every thing else was left to his discretion, and attacking as he did with 
the most licentious freedom of wit, everything that came in his way, he 
pleased more than shocked the ears of his hearers or 1ecaders. 

The court and the aristocracy that favoured him, considered not 
that the merciless wit with which he undermined all moral and reli- 
gious authorities, would soon turn towards the political; neither did 
they think that they would themselves fall a victim to it,even before 
the end of the century. 

Voltaire formed a great school, by which France was inundated 
with immoral and atheistical writings. He proved by his own exam- 
ple, how dangerous it was to abuse the prerogative of genius, since 
the least weakness and frivolous inclination in which a great mind 
indulges, are sure to serve as a model for imitation to the minor 
spirits, and even to serve as an authority for similar and even worse 
indulgences. The worst of his disciples thought himself equal with 
him, because he imitated his foibles. All, however, Voltaire effected 
with his great mind, was the mere emancipation of brutality in man. 
The general character of French novels in the last century was very 
detestable. Even the most talented writers, such as Diderot, the 
younger Crebillon, Cazotte, &c., were possessed of a very unclean 
spirit, not to speak of the several hundred novels, the shameless and 
abominable contents of which were not even embellished by some 
talent of any sort. Voltaire’s example had authorised them all. 
Why indeed not write anything and everything, after a Pucelle or a 
Candide!! ‘The gallant arristocracy read eagerly such sorts of 
writings, calculated not only to tickle the blunted senses, but also to 
call forth a political revolution in the country. In these works were 
disclosed to the publicall the faults of the court, and the utter depra- 
vity of the aristocracy, a circumstance that deprived them of the last 
shadow of respect, previously claimed and commanded by their class, 
The notorious freedom and equality of the French revolution %k 
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their origin in the miserable representation of a vice, which mixed 
together all classes of society. It is even said of the Duke of 
Orleans, that he had manufactured such sorts of writings in the 
Palais-royal, and brought them int» circulation to promulgate anar- 
chy,—but which, by the bye, did not bring him the crown. 

Though care had been taken to save from oblivion at least the 
most ingenious and most obscene works of that period, there are 
nevertheless, now-a-days, but few readers who are acquainted with 
the full extent of the literature, a@ la Hay2, and similar etiquettes. 
He, however, who happens to know it, will acknowledge that we do 
not exaggerate, when we say that that literature surpasses in im- 
morality all that even the later Roman literature ever tried to indulge 
in, in gross sensuality, and more especially when we consider that the 
former was not content with merely pourtraying gross sensual scenes, 
but even tried to laugh at and deride even the most sacred subjects 
and sentiments. 

The diabolical element in that predominant species of novels natu- 
rally called forth an opposition. The league of wit with the most 
corrupted imagination, had at last too much oppressed human nature 
not to awaken in the human breast a longing for sume remedy or 
other to save it from utter destruction. This explains Rousseau s 
success. Rousseau protected at least the rights of the heart against 
the attacks of wit and satire, and created thus a new species of senti- 
mental novels, beginning with the Heloise. But Rousseau was not 
less immoral than Voltaire; he only gave a new specious name to 
immorality, and the same sin which Voltaire would have committed 
laughingly, Rousseau had it committed, accompanied with: lamenta- 
tions, sighs, and groans. ‘The muse of the one was gay and playful, 
that of the other a whining pimp. This alone is, upon the whole, 
the only difference between them. ‘There is, perhaps, in Rousseau’s 
errors, covered as they are with sweet tears, a far more dangerous 
poison than in the at least franc-cynism of Voltaire and his school. 

In Germany, the courts and the nobility had long since imitated 
the French example. The learned were for the most part pedants, 
and the people had sunk into apathy. The Germans thus contracted 
with the Gallo-mania, also Voltaire’s atheism and Rousseau’s sensitive 
debauchery. Happily, however, an influence from another quarter 
soon counteracted that pestilential malady of corrupted taste,—we 
allude to the English school of Romance. 

As demoralisation is usually the companion of despotism, it is but 
natural that in this island there should then have prevailed more 
morality, religion, and piety, than abroad. Already in Swift's Sa- 
tires, as in Hogarth’s caricatures, we observe a grave sentiment un- 
known to Voltare. The heavy volumes of Richardson were direct 
apologies of morals against the French immoralities which had 
already made their way into this island. But it was justly observed 
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that descriptions of morals are in themselves not yet poetry, and no 
wonder that these voluminous and tedious works (Clarissa, Grandison) 
were soon eclipsed by the spirited novels of Goldsmith and Fielding, 
who neither indulged in moral sermons, nor, on the contrary, in im- 
moral scenes and language, but described with Homeric fidelity true 
English lite, where principle and good sense get, after many trials 
and temptations, the best over wrong wit and passion, as also over 
false sentimentality. Smollet, it is true, rather inclined to the fri- 
volity of Voltaire’s school, asSterne did to Rousseau’s sentimentality; 
but these writings were, after all, but mere weak reflections and 
copies of those schools, never denying in the run the moral and reli- 
gious character so peculiar to the English. ‘To these descriptions of 
nationa] manners and customs, were still added firie sketches of na- 
ture, landscapes and rural scenes, for which the French evinced no 
sense whatever. Thomson’s Seasons were indeed masterly paintings 
so very different from the insipid pastoral poetry of the French 
writers. 

These English works did not fail to gain ground in Germany, 
where they soon put in the back-ground the French works. Gallo- 
mania gave way there to Anglo-mania, and but few writers showed 
then in Germany any original methods of their own. Even the 
talented Wieland only imitated French mannerism, as Hippel did the 
English. Also Goethe’s Werther was—bating some original points 
peculiar to his own genius—but an emanation of Rousseau’s spirit. 
Indeed, the imitations are so palpable, that we can easily draw 
parallels between most of the German poets of that period of transi- 
tion, and their French or English prototypes. Wieland was the 
German Voltaire, ‘Thiimnel the German Diderot, Hippel the Ger- 
man Sterne, Itzehoe the German Smollet, Kleist the German Thom- 
son, Zachariz the German Pope, Rabner the German Switt, &c. 

Whilst the German novel was still labouring between the French 
and English spirit, a new and quite original era was founded in Ger- 
many in the other branches of poetry, and more especially in the 
drama, which gradually also called forth a reform in the novel de- 
partment. It took its rise with Lessing, and found its culminating 
peint with Schiller and Goethe. We must, however, speak here 
more chiefly of novels in particular. 

Though we cannoi attach much, importance to the intrinsic value 
of the German ghost-robber, and chivalric novels, yet are they in so 
far valuable, as they display incipient seeds of German originality in 
the field of romance. In them are reflected in a very rough manner 
as yet, the re-awakened seuse for the} institutions of the middle ages; 
they were mostly all but crude productions in the art, yet had they 
at least the merit of being both German and original. They tended 
to two different directions; to the wild powers of nature in oppo- 
sition to the tame civilization of the presei:t, and next to the mar- 
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vellous, strange, mysterious, and ghostly, in opposition tothe more 
noble and enlightened views. Hence, the predilection for the old 
knights and their combats ; hence, the strange admiration of bold 
highway-men, first broached by Goethe, in his “Gotz of Berlichingen,” 
and by Schiller, in his “Robbers.” Hence, also, on the other hand, 
the re-introduction of ghost-scenes, of spirits conjured up from 
the tomb, as also of the communien with secret societies and other 
mysterious brotherhoods, to which again Goethe and Schillei gave 
the lead; the former in his ‘* W illiam Meister” and *s Grand 
Cophta,” and the latter in his ‘‘ Ghost-Seer.’ 

‘These strange sorts of poetry are replete with deep feeling and 
sentiments peculiar to the German character, with certain longings 
of the mind after objects which the then prevalent dominion of 
reason, and the so-called illumination of the human intellect, were 
far from satisfying. It is true that the means of satisfying that 
in itself noble longing, were but ill chosen, emerging as they did 
into the affectations of the chivalrous times, and the childish plays 
of empty mystery; yet do they not hinder usfrom seeing in them 
the indelible feature of the national character. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have certain feelings, sentiments, and capacities peculiar 
to themselves, which may be ‘suppressed, or under adverse circum- 
stances wrongly applied, but never annihilated. The German spirit, 
which in the middle ages, when checked by no guardianship of any 
predomitiant faculty of mind, had developed itself to independent and 
grand achievements, showed symptoms of an unhealthy constitution, 
as soon (as was the case in the last ceuturv) as it fell under the dis- 
cipline of modern philosophy, and would-be enlightened views of the 
moral and practical world. ‘Thus it happened, that groaning under 
the shackles of unnatural resiraint, the natural feelings vented them: 
selves into wild eries of rough knights and warriors, or stifled their 
outbreak ‘into the visionary musings of ghosts and spirits, in con- 
nection with secret societies, such as we readin ‘‘William Meister,” 
&e. 

These two species of German romance, did not, however, supplant 
the French and English styles of novels. 

The school of Voltaire, not only maintained itself in Germany, but 
made even head against the new school. In the same way as even 
before Goethe and Schiller, Wieland had introduced that French 
school among the Germans (though he only copied Voltaire’s good 
points), in like manner were there many adherents of that school, 
who did so after them, and more especially in Prussia, where, ever 
since the times of Frederic the Great, free-thinking and very lax 
morals had infeeted the minds of the people. Such new masters 
of frivolity usually copied more Voltaire’s bad than good parts. 
Langbein's merry sketches were, indeed, rather of an innocent 
character; but Kotzebue, and Julius Voss, were actually weltering in 
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the mire of immorality, and made it even a merit to bespatter with it 
the older and more pious novelists. 

Also Rousseau’s school maintained itself. Miller’s Siegwart, and 
Goethe’s Werther, introduced it into Germany. Though the origi- 
nal element of that schoul is egozism of cowardly sensuality, there 
was, notwithstanding, something too seductive in the voluptuous 
tears of Rousseau’s sentimentality, for the credulous and compas- 
sionate nature of the German to resist. ‘The sentimental novels be- 
came thus fashionable, and though true to their original element or 
principle, they advocated, or at least tried to gloss over, the acts of 
illicit passions, yet were they gradually more ennobled on German 
ground, and frequently even assumed a positive moral tendency. 
August Lafontaine distinguished himself mostly ‘in that character, 
by his numerous novels, and exercised not a little influence on the 
reading public. Many of his works inclined to Rousseau’s style of 
excusing weak hearts, and still more weak flesh; while others are 
family sketches, in Goldsmith’s style; and of the torrents of love-tears 
he has caused to flow, most of them are, nevertheless, from innocent 
eyes. 

” The humoristic school of the English, in the style of Sterne, 
which was first introduced by Hippel, was renewed by Jean Paul; 
who, though original beyond all doubt, received notwithstanding, the 
first impulse from Hippel, as this latter received it in his turn from 
Sterne. 

Jean Paul is so peculiar in his way, that successful attempts to 
imitate him were but seldom and partial. He has founded a pecu- 
liar species of novels, or rather he was the only specimen of his 
kind. His numerous novels not only met with an enthusiastic ap- 
plause, but they bear also such atrue stamp of the German noble 
character at a certain period, that we must consider him, not only as 
a precious exception of the general rule, but, on the contrary, as an 

important link in the great chain of German novelists. The sen- 
timental or romantic feelings, which had become predominant already 
before him, and more especially the bliss of family circles, was in 
some measure a consolation, and even compensation for so man 
goods, and even rights, the Germans missed in their public life. The 

Germans of the last century had nearly ceased to be a nation, and 
their activity was confined to private and domestic life. Too mueh 
agitation had taken place in the previous centuries in Germany about 
religion, to renew its interesting the masses after the parties had 
cooled themselves down into sober philosophy and almost religious 
indifference. Domestic love was consequently the only resource left 
to indulge in freely and at heart’s pleasure. If many poets, such as 
Voss, in his celebrated Louise, and many mure of his style, had paid 
rather too much homage to the dressing-gown and the nightcap of 
domestic life, Jean Paul had sense enough to ridieule, on the one 
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hand, the extravagant notions of his age on the point of sentimental 
love, while he, more than any other, knew how to elevate himself on 
the other, soul and body, to its genuine inspirations. He was not 
ignorant, that German individuals, as members of one of the greatest 
nations that ever lived in, aye, and even formed the pages of, modern 
history, oughc to concern themselves in far greater things than mere 
family and domestic affairs ; still, he could not disentangle himself 
entirely from the philistrous illusions of his age ; and he belongs 
therefore partly to the sentimental and partly to the opposite ironical 
schools, partly to the lovers of narrow, quiet, and domestic life, and 
partly to the turbulent spirits of political movements. 

The good humour, patience, and devotion of the German cha- 
racter, in the most modest and even humble situation, endowed, at 
the same time, with much information and still more imagination—is 
found in no poet more so than in Jean Paul. The external modesty 
bordering even on bashfulness, of his well-informed young heroes, 
is a true copy from life. The conflict of originally energetic and 
noble natures, with the thousand oppressing relations and circum- 
stances of practical life, is so truly and impartially sketched, that his 
novels will probably serve to late posterity as a clue to the strange 
phenomenon of seeing a nation on so low and even degrading stage 
of political independence, yet vie with the freest and most civilised 
nations on earth—ay, and even bear away the palm—in nearly all 
the departments of the arts and sciences. Also his original style, 
that rather tasteless mixture of natural feeling with learned and fre- 
quently far-fetched wit, indicates, likewise, the characteristic con- 
trasts of the German spirit at the close of the last century. 

Meanwhile, also, the German romantic school developed itself 
more and more apart and independent of the French and English. 

The chivalrous novels ennobled and developed themselves about 
the beginning of this century, to full and dignified sketches of Ger-, 
many’s ancient times. This point of transition was formed by Tieck, 
Novalis, the Schlegels, Fouqué, &c. In the same time fell likewise 
the revival of old German and old Northern literature, as also the 
beginning of the great German reaction in morals and religion. in 
opposition to French frivolity. All these circumstances together, 
greatly contributed to open the German mind to those sketches of 
the middle ages, with which the new novels then abounded. The 
present disgrace of bearing a foreign yoke, only created a better relish 
for the perusal of events in better by-gone days, while the melan- 
choly aspect of the present state of things, oe painted in more 


glowing colours the excellencies, happiness, and independence of the 
forefathers of olden times. 

The mysterious and ghost stories or novels were less successful. 
They were not suited to the age of enlightened views, and still less 
to the period of universal war and public revolutions. This species 
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of novels, therefore, never became quite popular; the czreulation 
was limited to the circles of a few poets who indulged in abstract 
reverlies in opposition to flat reality. 

This is most strikingly seen in Callot-Hoffmann, whose odd tales 
betray in every page how much he felt the unnatural state of his own 
position. ; 

The great patriotic period in which Napoleon fell, had begun with a 
glowing, and in every respect manly enthusiasm, but it ended in the 
next period of the Restoration, into a sober and peevish spirit, a mix- 
ture of effeminate love of trifles and powerless moroseness. This = 
is also reflected in the fancy literature of that time. Such an host 


of female writers entered on the stage of publicity in Germany, that 


the register of their names alone filled three volumes 8vo. All these 
ladies, however, were far from sketching the rosy time of young love, 
the first bliss of the heart, or the peace of patriarchal married life; 
they were all, on the contrary, seized with the prevailing spirit of 
dissatisfaction and bad humour, which characterized the period of 
the Restoration throughout the continent, even among the lively cir- 
cles of the boudoir. ‘Thus we find, that the novels written by ladies 
were more or less sketches of adultery, or at least an unhappy state of 
marriage life. The abler works of Lafontaine, Schmidtchen, Ewald, 
&c., usually ended in a joyous way, with marriage and christenings, 
and were all of such a cheerful character, that even the many tears 
that were shed at the beginning were sweet and voluptuous, but 
which were at the end changed into those of merry smiles, and even 
laughter. They portrayed love before marriage, with all its joys, 
petty annoyances, obstacles, separations, and re-unions, iu short, 
love in its juvenile garb. But the more recent novelists of the above 
cast, sketched love of a rather certain age. They only described 
the emotions of the heart of old bachelors, spinsters, aunts, holy 
fathers, of all those who have from some motive or other renounced 
the holy ties of matrimony ; some lady-writers even attacked connu- 
bial life from principle, in the true spirit of the Amazons, main- 
taining that female excellency can only be developed apart from man’s 
society, protection, and influence. Several other novels detailed do- 
mestic strife and squabbles, the foibles and transgressions of married 
people, adulteries of all kinds, both platonic and criminal, as first 
suggested by Goethe in his Wahlverwandtschaft. 'That such novels 
give good opportunities for the discussion of many psychological 
truths, and the principles of practical and moral life, no one can deny 
—yet much harm was inflicted by that process cn the poetical muse, 
who is naturally adverse to unyouthful love. 

The influence of the Restoration manifested itself likewise in the 
aristocratic colouring of these novels. The sctnes of the events were 


usually placed in the small capitals of the petty princes, in the castle 
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of some high nobleman, while the chief actors in them were usually 
modern dukes, counts, court ladies, barons, and other high person- 
ayes of either sex. Even in the less numerous novels of a purely 
popular or civilian stamp, the parts of the heroes were always allotted 
to the public officers, councillors of justice, chamberlains, town 
recorders, and all those who by their title or function at least, if not 
by birth, appreach more or less the aristocracy. 

These grim elderly sentiments displayed in the lady-novels above 
specified, quite corresponded with the new species of philosophical, 
‘or reasoning novels, which owe their origin to great and very inge- 
nious men. Tieck, in the second period of his life, when he was, as 
it were, sobered down from the romantic intoxication of his earlier 
life, began to discuss in his new novels questions about life, art, and 
literature, in a very ironical style. These novels, it is true, are dis- 
tinguished by their pleasant style of serene and jovial humour, but 
it is the cheerfulness of an old man, who looks down with resignation 
on the follies of men, when he is no longer deluded by the youthful 
hope of bettering them. His irony has found many unfit imitators, 
while several litterati have, on the other hand, attempted to render 
popular, systems in philosophy, theology, education, and politics, by 
dressing them in the pleasant garb of romance. All this, however, 
bore the character of sober age, past the spring of life. However 
much such literary novels contributed to disseminate information 
and knowledge among the reading publie, yet fell the. philosophical 
novels far from their mark, never answering the end that was anti- 
cipated from them. The failure was not owing to the want of talent 
and skill on the part of the writers, but chiefly to the distaste of the 
public, who are usually less susceptible of romantic exhortations n 
times of need and sober reflection, than in those of youthful vigor and 
success. The great poets thus found it more expedient to withdraw 
altogether from the questions of public life, and confine their la- 
bours solely to subjects purely literary or artistical. 

The first impulse to those sorts of novels, was given by Heinse’s 
Ardinghello, Goethe’s William Meister, and Tieck’s Sternbald. The 
life of the artist was therein treated ina frivolous or sentimental 
style. The artist was either made a happy, successful knight of love, 
who conquers hearts wherever he turns; ora pure ideal, the bearer 
ofthe most sublime and sacred ideas of art, or even a mixture of 
both together, such as we see in Sternbald. Vast is the number of 
such artistical novels in Germany; they embrace all the arts, respec- 
tively, both abstract and useful-: painting, architecture, poetry, 
music, and the drama. In the sentiments of all those artistical heroes, 
the poets usually transferred more or less their own subjective feel- 
Ings, virtues, and foibles. Who can deny that they frequently give 
us an Insight into the heart of that class of men who live exclusively 
by and in the art? But it was, upon the whole, a step rather back- 
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ward than forward in the development of poetry, to see poets, pro- 
vably from want of better heroes, bring themselves out as the heroes 
of their own romance. In times of political vigour, freshness, and 
youth, the poets have nothing to do with themselves, but with God, 
nature, history, and such heroes as really deserve that name. It 1s 
only the superannuated muse, that places herself, from sheer ennai, 
before the mirrer, and sketches her own features. 

From Germany, therefore, no regeneration of the romance was to 
be expected, after the patriotic element had been suppressed, pro- 
hibited, and ridiculed in poetry, asin practical life. The poisoning 
of the deepest feelings of man’s existence, could naturally only be 
followed by bitter resignation, frivolous consolation, cold irony, or 
despairing melancholy. From sound and proud England atene, the 
revival of the romance could preceed,—and so it did in reality. 

Walter Scott, however, only planted a German seed on English 
soil. The historical novel, as well as the taste for the events of the 
middle ages, are of German origin. Scott only adopted the leading 
notions of the German romance, in undertaking his sketches of 
English and Scotch early history. He was the means of inspiring all 
nations with a taste fer the same,—not, however, without making 
some sober concessions to the spirit of the age; and these were of 
such a nature, that we may fairly say that he reversed the German 
romance. ‘Ihe German poets had lest themselves so thoroughly in 
the spirit of the middle ages, the remantiec points of which they were 
describing, that they transferred the greatness and glory of those 
times even to the present, regardless of the changed spirit and _cir- 
cumstances of the age; while Walter Scott, on the contrary, 
transferred the sober views and matter-of-fact sentiments of our pro 
saic age, to the past ages, the poetical points of which he so admirably 
delineated. He brings the past, which we were used to view in the 
veil of the marvellous, so suddenly and so closely before our eyes, 
that everything appears to us natural, as in still-life paintings of the 
Dutch school. ‘To those who never turn their looks beyond the 
modern times, Walter Scott appears with his descriptions of ancient 
customs and costumes, certainly very romantic, while to the initiated 
and adepts in the romantic lore, his sketches fall far short from the 
true mark. -He has taught his innumerable imitators the rather 
questionable and critical art of portraying the most ancient and 
strangest scenes and incidents, with a boldness, as if the author was 
an eye-witness of tbem ; though itis evident that they never deny for 
& moment in those sketches, modern notions and sceneries, in the 
same way as they lend to the barbarians of the barbarous ages, as 
to the priests, knights, citizens, queens, and nuns of the middle ages, 
opinions, feelings, sentiments, and even expressions altogether at 
variance with the spirit of those times, and more in accordance with 
our modern way of thinking, speaking, acting, andsketching. Thus, 
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far from enriching the present with some new notions gathered from 
the mines of the middle ages, the historical novelists are, on the 
contrary, bold enough to transfer our modern views and conventialities 
to those past ages; far from unveiling the romantic secret of the 

history of the world, the novelists only show us how to look at ancient 
times and events through the spectacles of the modern spirit. 

The greatest merit of W. Scott, is of a political nature. In ac- 
customing his readers, i. e. the educated classes, to extend their looks 
beyond the narrow sphere of mere love and family affairs, into the 
immense panorama of universal history, he greatly contributed to 
the extension of the political horizon, and to lead as it were the 
popular taste from their dwellings to the forum, from the private 
affairs of the heart to public and national concerns. The European 
public became thus, for the first time, busy with the vicissitudes of 
whole nations and celebrated historical personages, by this sort of 
fancy literature. The result was great. 

From the school of Sir Walter Scott, two other schools have 
branched out; one limiting their sketches to sceneries and scenes of 
nature (Cooper, Washington Irving, Wilson); and the other, ex- 
tending their descriptions to psychological and philosophical prob- 
lems and the political questions of the day (Bulwer, Lady Morgan, 
Mrs, Trollop, etc.) The latter school returned in some measure 
to the older English school, of describing family circles and national 
manners; and many novels, as ex. gr., the earlier novels of Bulwer, 

eatly remind us of Fielding and Smollet. In Germany, it was 

teffens in particular who combined the historical with the philoso- 
phical contents in the novel. We shall not specify here the.immense 
number of more or less happy imitators of Sir Walter Scott in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Denmark, and Holland, but 
we will dwell more upon their characteristic species. 

The great love with which the historical novel has been received 
in all countries of the civilized world, greatly speaks in its favour 
generally, though the superabundant number of writers who, as it 
were, get up novels as if by steam and machinery, could not fail to 
inflict great injury on their form, of which the following are among 
the principal defects. 

Even Scott himself was too fond of minute portraiture of little 
subjects, more indeed than is compatible with the spirit of poetry, 
while his imitators have carried the partiality to an extravagant ex- 
cess. It is an old-established doctrine, that poetry cannot compete 
with the art of painting, simply because the poet has to introduce to 
the imagination of the reader, scenes or sceneries in a successive 
order, what the painter does en growpe and en coup d’eil. If the 
poet is, therefore, too minute in his descriptions, the reader neces- 
sarily forgets the previous by the latter, so much so, that the sketch, 
instead of being clear and lucid, becomes rather obscure and confused. 
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The masters of taste have therefore declared—and fhe best poets have 
proved it—that to produce a perfect poetical effect, itis but necessary 
to indicate the outlines of the intended sketch, and thus force the 
reader to fill up the blank by the activity of his own imagination. But 
if the poet takes it into his head to become a professional tailor in 
his sketches of costumes, he certainly degrades his poetical character. 
We no doubt wish to admire the hero, we even wish to see him, but 
we have no great mind to count the buttons of his coat. Nor is it 
otnerwise with the sketches of landscapes. They only delight in sur- 
prising us. But when we have to go through a whole volume filled 
with minute descriptions (such as in Cooper's ‘‘ Prairies”) of wan- 
dering hunters stretched on grass, and consuming their evening meal 
to the very last bone of the buffalo which they had slain, it certainly 
requires more than great patience not to feel dull and fatigued. 
Wilson has in that respect the advantage over Cooper, his sketches 
being more brief, at the same time that they are also more lively 
and pleasing. 

Another defect in the historical novels is the false pathos, the want 
of variety. ‘The fatal passion of rendering important every trifling 
thing, has led to a certain romantic pedantism, which we perceive in 
the historical paintings of the day. Suppose a hero of the good 
olden time is to be painted ; no one, familiar with the spirit of those 
times, will be surprised to see him look sombre, melancholy, proud, 
or passionate, though his chin be covered with along venerable beard. 
But when the painter thinks it his: duty to endue with the same 
pretending look, the same proud expression of anger and indignation, 
even his squire in the background, his groom who holds his horse, 
ay, and even the horse itself—we call this a false pathos ; mannerism, 
but not nature. The same fault which we constantly see in the paint- 
ings and engravings of the day, is also manifest in our historical no- 
vels. Not only the heroes are here full of wisdom and noble senti- 
ments, but even the peasants, servants, and other domestics, in whom 
we would seek rather more simplicity. There is in the historical 
novels a whole array of noble country-people, noble spies, noble 
pilots, sailors, &c., who ever re-occur as a sort of standing army, 
and whose rough virtue is not modest and naive, but full of preten- 
sion, tutoring, imperious, and pedantic. 

There is also much boasting or bragging in the introductions of 
these novels. ‘The curiosity of the reader is continually strained to 
the utmost, the poet plays with him a sort of hide-and-seek, makes 
him wait unsatisfied to the very last, and then solves the mystery in 
a most common, ordinary, or rather extraordinary way. 

The unknown, whom we meet at the outset, as an important per- 
Sonage and bearer of heavy events, turns ultimately out to be nothing 
but a very common, if not very vulgar person, who plays, after all, 
but a most insignificant part in the tale. Many novels begin with a 
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splendid sketch of nature, and finish with the most empty and trivial 
scene,—not unlike a magnificent front, behind which is an empty 
space. | 

Neither must we leave unobserved the sad fact, that many imita- 
tors of Walter Scott—and more especially in France and Germany 
—have greatly abused the liberty of delineating the middle ages in 
their naked truth, in order to lay bare the barbarities of all kinds, 
and to describe them with a truly inhuman imagination; nor can we, 
by the bye, approve of the too frequent introduction of old gypsies 
and other old women of hideous characters. They are too much 
hackneyed for new relish. 

We have also to notice here a reproach of a different character, 
made on the continent, with regard to the English novels. They are 
frequently reproached with pradery, or anexcessive stretch of moral 
conduct. Already the older English novels distinguish themselves 
in that respect, from the frivolous novels of the French, and this 
characteristic, inherent mark of distinction between the two nations, 
generally has manifested itself in our days even stronger than in the 
past century. We mean, that the question is not here about the 
private opinion of some critic or other, as to what is decent or not, 
but the national character at large, which is as immutable as any 
law in nature. Thus, the critical declamation against English pru- 
dery as against French frivolity, appear quite mal a propos, as far as 
they are directed against the fundamental character of the two na- 
tions, and where a radical reform is intended. It is true, that much 
has been exaggerated on both sides, and these exaggerations are no 
doubt blameable ; but it is folly to wish to condemn, on account of 
such exaggerations, the indestructible type of a nation. The English 
character will ever remain most respectable, notwithstanding its fre- 
quent degeneration into prudery, while the French character will 
always remain amiable, notwithstanding its frequent degeneration 
into wanton ridicule of all that is sacred. But the greater blame 
must certainly fall on the French, whose exaggerated licentiousness 
has wrought more injury on the public morals than did the innocent 
prudery of the English. From the standing point of public morality, 
all we can reproach the English with, is their too reserved manners 
and coldness, which they carry, perhaps, rather to excess ; while the 
French frivolity leads to something worse, to corruption of innocence, 
fancy, manners, and even the heart. 

In the same way as the German romance was originally introduced 
into this island, and recast here into that style of historical novel | 
which formed a new era in the fancy literature of our present cen- 
tury, in like manner was it somewhat later also, introduced into 
France, and remoulded (or rather. caritatured) there likewise in a 
style peculiar to the French character. It is already a striking fact, 
that the French novelists have not taken for a model of imitation the 
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classical poets of Germany, who form as it were the central point of 
the poetical romance, but only those who form one of the extreme 
points in the poetical compass, such as Callot-Hoffmann, who is eyen > 
in his native country considered at best as a poetical monster, whose 
perpetual theme is despair, madness, and demoniac visions. It is 
well known that the French writers borrowed from Hoffmann all the 
psychological aberrations, all the demoniac frights in the most exalted 
states of crime, passion, or fear, It is only the inclination towards 
obscene scenes, the amalgamation of voluptuousness and cruelty, that 
belongs to their own invention, Balzac, Sue, Janin, Kock, Ray- 
nard, Sand (the celebrated Madame Dudevant), and the whole hest 
of their own imitators, all vied in the representation of human 
vices and torments in their worst aspect. As far as the influence 
of Walter Scott showed its effects, the French novelists chose 
from history with particular predilection, such times and persons 
for their tales which gave them the best opportunity for display 
of abominations, tyranuy, despotism, and cruelties of the worst at 
kind. Neither did they forget to interlard them with the defects " 
of the old school of Voltaire: free-thinking, and ridicule of marriage t 
and other sacred morals. H 
In the midst of peace, and the blessings of civilization, that liter- 
ature opens to us an abyss of corruption and demoralization 
hardly to be conceived. ‘'Thisstriking phenomenon has been simply, 
and with much justice, imputed to the debaucheries and de- ti 
pravities of the single town, Parisalone. We will, in proof, quote 
a few testimonies, A few years ago, a correspondent of the “ All- 
gemaine Zeitung,” writes from Paris, as follows: ‘ Everybody f 
complains here of the rapid progress of demoralization. It prevails i 
among all parties. It isa denial of all higher moral dignity. The 
most legitimate youth blunts itself in spiritless voluptuousness. I 
Even the juste-milieu celebrate obscure, unworthy festivals, and the 
republicans vie with each other in orgies of all kinds, from the | 
finest to the grossest, amalgamating Marat and beastliness, blood 
and debauchery. A certain literature has become a true stable of 
Epicurus, where literary. animals roll in the dirt of the fat soil of 
their mind. The délassements of certain novels are a sort of mo- 
thers who sell their own daughters to vice, or fathers who violate 
their own daughters. But what is most astonishing, is that such 
infamies are usually written by mere lads, &c.” 
Not long ago, Soulié excused one of his immoral novels (in an 
epilogue to that work) with the following remark : ‘‘ The novelists,” 
e says, ‘aie notoriously men who corrupt the social world, and 
scandalize them afterwards in the bargain. To one of the most 
distinguished critics of our day, who had published this accusation 
of literature, the author of this book has replied : *‘ Do you believe 
that itis possible, now-a-days, to look into a saloon, where twenty 
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ersons are collected, and relate the history of those twenty persons 
in all its details, without being obliged to veil a great part of it ? 


‘Now, instead of the saloon of the twenty persons, let us say a cer- 


tain quarter of the town, nay, a certain class of men, a certain 
company consisting of a certain class,—and do you not believe that 
there are more vices, more abominations among these people, of 
whatever rank and condition they be, than in the most immoral 
novel? ‘The critic admitted it as a fact, and had nothing to 
answer.” 

Now, when a novelist tries to excuse the immorality of his novel 
by the corrupted state of society generally, he only means to say, 
that the actual moral life of society is already so deeply sunk, that 
there is but little to apprehend for that society from the immoral 
book, and that the latter gives but a faint sketch of the actual low 
morals of that society. 

Should we be disposed to enumerate all the principal situations 
in the French novels (or those imitated after them), we ought to have 
a complete catalogue raisonné of all the unnatural vices and passions, 
or other revolting sensualities. The school of Voltaire, Crebillon, 
&c., was content with simple cases of adulteries, while the recent 
French romance must needs add to it incest, and the most compli- 
cated transgressions against public morals. ‘The victims of such 
crimes must be not only the wife, but also the daughter or sister, 
and the crime must, moreover, be committed under the most ex- 
traordinary and shocking circumstances, and accompanied by the 
greatest horrors of death, raving fits of madness, &c. Even the 
common crime of theft has been introduced in the novels, to com- 
plete, as it were, the disgust of the reader. The heroes of the 
novels are no longer a Don Juan, Lovelace, or Clavigo, but indivi- 
duals of the very refuse of society, or old roués, impotent debauchés, 
mean fortune-hunters, &c. If amidst all those excesses of the 
most corrupted fancy, some feeble scene of warning conscience is to 
be represented, it is usually done by despair and suicide, which 
only tend to put an end to the crime, but not to atone it. Nearly 
all these novels, also, finish with a most revolting—almost hideous 
catastrophe, which leaves behind a very painful feeling to the 
reader. 
fs We need no farther definition of the subject, to know that such 
novels are an extreme ; and as extremes in literature are usually 
but of short duration, we may safely look forward to the speedy 
termination of this species of exalted poetry. 

If we err not, France will soon of her own accord, reform that 
monstrous part of her literature, for this excess and fatal turn of the 
French character threaten the total destruction of the amiable side of 
the French people, but which is a thing impossible. Nature usually 
takes, in such cases, the means of remedy into her own hands, by 
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dint of areaction. The French character may certainly, on the 
one hand, show a marked turn towards an impetuosity threatening to 


break through all boundaries ; towards a cruelty threatening to defy © 


all feelings of humanity ; and towards a barbarism threatening to 
dash wildly through the most refined civilization, such, indeed, as 
we have seen and were manifest during the first French Revolution, 
—yet has that same French character, on the other hand, so many 
noble and friendly points, such a delicate tact for true humanity, 
and, more than any other nation, that refined sense of raising the 
usual occurrences of life to holyday and poetical ones, and of em- 
bellishing gloomy accidents by the cheerfulness of their naturally 
serene humour,—that we cannot in the least doubt of the speedy 
preponderance of those amiable qualities, and the disappearance of 
the monstrous aberrations of that new school. When Young 
France will grow a little older, we may see in her, repeated the phe- 
nomenon of her individuals, who usually shine with the graces of 
social virtues only at a later period of life, after the violent passions 
of youth have taken leave. 

Having thus far attempted to give a weak outline of the several 
species of romance, such as they have appeared in order throughout 
Kurope; we will now enter a little more fully into the form of ro- 
mance generally. 

The customary and usual form of the novel, is that of a love 
story. And this must always form, as it were, at least the frame 
of the romantic picture, though there may be introduced into the 
latter, fragments of political history, sketches of manners and cus- 
toms, descriptions from natural history, or philosophical and critical 
observations. Now, in looking at our modern, and more especially 
our recent novels, we cannot help thinking that the youth of romance, 
the charm of first love,isgone by. Our apprehensions are founded 
on the one hand, on the monotony of the continually repeated, and 
ever one and the same species of situations, characters, and phrases. 
The heroes and heroines meet, in hundreds of those immoral novels, 
with nearly the same adventures, and they all also, end in nearly one 
‘and the same way. A sort of romantic conventionality has been formed 
as trivial as the social life in reality. Novels are, therefore, no 
longer read with any poetical interest, f2eling, and kindred emotions, 
but merely to while away a dullhour, or as a specific forsleep. This 
degrading condition of the romance to a mere digestive opiate; the 
profanation of all that formerly used to move the inward soul, into 
amere means for killing time; the outward smooth gloss of the 
inanimate romantic figures, where the warmest life ought to mani- 
fest itself,—all this, we repeat it, is an unpleasant symptom of the 
paralisation of the human heart, of the exhaustion of man’s noblest 
feelings, and of the profanation of love, which is the fountain of all 
our great and best actions in life; and, on the other hand, are 
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our apprehensions founded on the increasing system of fortune-hunt- 
ing in matches, to procure a new interest to unfashionable love, 
by the external means of the depraved and the cruel. It must, in- 
deed, have come far to see poets, of a noble nation, have re- 
course en musse to such forcible means, by which they tacitly admit 
that simple natural love is no longer able to excite any interest. 

The very phenomen of the historical novel, is in itself a proof 
that the reading public is no longer content with the history of 
two hearts, that it demands something else than mere love. We 
have become indifferent to the fate of individuals, we are only now 
interested in that of the whole species. In the historical novel, 
love is usually only treated as a secondary matter, while political 
and national interests form therein the leading points. Even in the 
French novels, which are more favourable to love, the sacred de- 
votion to the object of love is transformated into a brutal passion 
and interest. We see in the heroines only specimens of the various 
virtues or defects of the whole sex. The charm of personality has 
vanished, and in its stead has come that sickly taste of change and 
novelty with regard to the whole race. Alfred de Musset writes 
of Paris: ‘‘ The habits and manners ef the students and artists, those 
so free, so fine, and sosolid manners, have shared in the universal 
change. Those men now whisper to women, words that hurt their 
hearing and feelings, because they sacrifice now to the shrine of 
Bacchus and Venus, to wine and strumpets. Love is treated like 
glory and religion, which are considered as an old illusion. The 
Grisettes, that formerly so romantic and sensible class, are now 
banished to shops and the counter, because they are poor, and no one 
loves any more a poor maiden. They wanted fine dresses and bonnets, 
—and they sold themselves. The same youth who pledged to the 
Grisette, his love, to whom she had in return given her whole heart, 
and devoted her leisure hours to his solecompany,—the same youth 
having abandoned hcr to starvation and shame, meets with her again 
at an orgie, in a bordel !” &c. 

Nothing else could be expected from men who have lost all the 
delicate sense for the individual, and retained only the gross sense 
for the sex or species. In the same way as soeial life lost thereby 
the natural charms, so did the romance all natural beauties. 

In looking a little more profoundly into the subject, it appears 
asan imperceptible reaction of the Latin principle in Europe, 
against the Germanic. The sacredness of the person was the 
foundation of Germanic life, in the state andin the house; hence, 
also, the characteristic personality of the whole of Germanic poetry, 
while in the antique world, the individual was lost in the sex, in the 
nation, and in the state. The more, national intercourse had increased, 
the more the individual man was carried from the narrow circle of his 
home, the more did he also, appear to polish off his individuality, 
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and lose, thereby, the esteem of foreigners. Man himself then ap- 
proaches gradually more to the type of his species, such as time and 
fashion prescribe. That strange old romantic feeling, that home-woe 
that chains the individual with irresistible love to his native place, 
to one single spot in the whole world, and the affection he bears to- 
wards one single individual, are about now to vanish altogether 
from the human breast, and tune it again to that social key so cur- 
rent among the ancients, and traces of which are now only found in 
China, where the individual is reduced to a mere zero, and where 
constant monotony of the species deludes itself only through un- 
natural passion with variations. 

From this change, the result of a peculiar poetical view of the 
condition of woman generally, may eventually arise an advantage 
for poetry herself. Love so preponderate over taste, that the 
poets in their prepossession for the beloved object, frequently forgot 
to give us a clear objective definition of it. They mostly sang and 
sketched their own love instead of the beloved object, which was in- 
deed not always worthy of love and such a profusion of poetical elo- 
quence. When, therefore, the devotion to one person diminishes, 
and a poetical contemplation of the whole sex comes in its place,- 
which results in a more refined and ideal choice among the female 
beauties, the taste may eventually be abstracted and reduced to that 
of the classical age, such as we observe among the ancient Greeks, at 
least with regard to physical beauty. It requires, indeed, acertain 
disregard of the charms and virtues of the one beloved object, to ap- 
preciate those of other objects; it requires a certain indifference to 
the one individual, to’discover from all the individuals composing the 
sex, the original type of beauty, or to find out the pure object from 
their midst, unbiassed by any subjective prepossession. 

But, remarkably enough, we find that all the younger poets, and 
more especially those of France, who first broached contempt of 
poetical as well as civil marriage, who first denied the necessity of 
exclusive love, and who first advocated illicit love, variety in enjoy- 
ment, have not manifested the least classical tendency towards the 
discovery and analysis of the objective ideal. They are,on the con- 
trary, partial to the wildest subjectivity, relish the most fantastie 
taste, and follow the most arbitrary fancies both in physical and psy- 
chological depravity. Instead of seeking for that beautiful, clear, 
quiet, and satisfying ideal of female beauty, both in amoral and phy- 
sical point of view, such as the ancients knew how to abstract from 
the whole sex, or to concentrate from many individuals, these new 
poets carry, on the contrary, their own ugliness, confusion, and rest- 
lessness into their female heroines which they sketch in their novels, 
and make thus monstrous caricatures of the female ideal, to whom 
they lend masculine impudence, masculine scepticism, and all the 
wild passions and aberrations of the mind, all the vicious appetites 
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and sophistries, with which their own hot brain and cold heart are 
filled. 

Injured love perhaps revenges itself in this manner. She casts 
into the hearts of these who despise and deny her holiness, an un- 
quenchable thirst, a consuming flame, despair, and disgust with all ; 
and finally, sickness of themselves. 

In proportion as they have on the one hand strayed from the most 
simple and natural conception and representation of love, have they 
on the other, tried todevelop, and as it were, to dissect with the 
anatomical knife, and inthe must cruel manner, her aberrations and 
sickly conditions. We would certainly not object to it, if they had 
not attempted onthe one hand to append to it at the same time a 
most questionable system of morals, and on the other, to exag- 
gerate nature, even in her diseased state. But in all these psycho- 
logical experiments, they have not even celebrated always the tri- 
umph of the truth and depth of human knowledge at the expense of 
poetry, but have frequently attempted to revel in wanton freaks of an 
overstrained imagination, at the expense of natural truth. In the same 
way as in former times, the heroines were eudowed with all imagin- 
able virtues, in order to raise them far above the level of their 
equals, in like manner tried the modern romanciers of France, to over- 
load the heroes even with exaggerated vices, to give them a super- 
human (diabolic!) superiority over their fellow creatures. Itis true 
that poetry has some licence to paint a little beyond human great- 
ness, but not even the most exalted poet is at liberty to stretch either 
virtue or vice to such colossal improbability, as to deprive us of all 
belief in their existence. The greatest exaggeration in the modern 
novels, is in the description of situations of the most cruel sufferings, in 
which our poets seem particularly to delight. In such torturing situa- 
tions, the heroiseither endowed with an almost angelic patience, 
and endures them with a quietness even super-stoical, or—as is the 
case in the French novels—he passes through all the painful stages 
of systematic despair, to the awful delight of the readers. Gallot- 
Hoffmann first brought that new poetry into fashion, and the 
Frenchmen have carried it through innumerable situations. There 
is not a single torture of the mind, which the French novelists have 
not painted in its minutest detail. Victor Hugo’s “ Last days of the 
condemned,” may serve as a specimen, in which he, however, re- 
mained true to nature, while many of his successors have even tried 
to surpass him in that cruel pleasure, by the unnatural scenes of des- 
pair, anxiety, and madness; such as the murder committed by the 
bridegroom in the wedding night, from tdiosyncracy, on the bride! 
or the dream of the hanged culprit, who believes that his mistress 
entangles him coquettishly with her hair, while the hangman ties 
the fatal rope around his neck; and a hundred similar descriptions, 
with which new French novels are filled. 


The poets have in all earnest begun to make chase after the great- 
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est untruths. It is but natural that a well-informed, spirited, noble, 
and pretty young woman, should not only love, but love one worthy 
of her hand and heart. This was the creed of the old poets, and 
therefore our modern poets make her love a rascal and criminal. 
Even to this we might not object, if that criminal possessed some 
redeeming qualities that might render him amiable, at least in her 
eyes. But this motive is already hackneyed and used by the other 
poets; one French poet has recently gone a step farther, and made 
her love that criminal solely because he was not only a criminal, but 
also one of the worst kind. ‘This is, indeed, the sort of gradation 
which romance was obliged to pass through, to satisfy the increasing 
demand of the public for change and novelty. 

In a different direction has also one of the German novels gone 
through that gradation. A young lovely girl wanting a husband, was 
a theme of the old bards. She gets none; consoles herself with 
Heaven and goes into a convent, where she becomes a benevolent 
aunt, and the guardian angel of her family. ‘This was tne second 
study. But when this motive of resignation was used up, the poets 
fell upon the notion to have the girls renounce marriage for no cause 
whatever,—merely, as it appears, to play the Amazons,—in short, 
to exhibit something new. 

We might easily quote numerous instances of this progressive 
transition from the natural to the unnatural, in the representation of 
love, as we have stored up a pretty rich repertorium of novels in our 
memory. But we will pass over from the internal motives to the ex- 
ternal; and also show the great progress that has taken place in the 
new novels with regard to their improbabilities. 

A most shameful abuse is made of poorcHaNncE. In most of the 
novels, the lovers find themselves again in a most improbable manner ; 
as in cases of adultery, when the troublesome husband HAPPENS to 
die just in proper time for the lover, by mere chance, but not from 
any malady whatever; or when a deliverer comes forth all of a sudden, 
as if fallen down from the clouds, as dews ex machina; evidently show- 
ing the inability of the author to solve in a natural way the long ro- 
mantic confusion and complicated points ; and when he cuts the knot, 
therefore, quite in Alexander’s style, by the sword of blind chance. 
Incomparing all these improbabilities, we may, perhaps, rather thank 
the authors for breaking up so abruptly their immoral novels, as no 
end is always better than a bad one. 

There is also a passion for crowding together many events at one 
spot and in a little time, possibly to enhance the effect. One ad- 
venture is expected, but in the interval we have two or three inci- 
dents en attendant, asin a comedy, although the story is highly 
tragical, even desperate. Independent that the coincidence of im- 
portant conflicts is always improbable, it causes such a confusion in 
the connection of the tale, as to tax the reader’s memory with the 
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thread of the leading events ; while effects, instead of strengthening, 

only weaken one another, since it is impossible to give our interest 

equally to all events and all persons indiscriminately. ‘The economy 
of composition, the simple and yet interesting grouping of persons 

and adventures, isby no means so despicable as certain novelists . 
seem to think, who delight in. monstrous complications, in which they 
betray less art than want of good taste. 

But to be just and impartial, we must on the other hand admit, 
that if those improbabilities and foreed effects occur particularly in 
the French and English novels, the probabilities of the German 
novels are not less exaggerated. It is not enough that a love-story 
should be probable; it must be more than that,—it must also be 
poetical. The unpoetical common every-day occurrences of certain 
novels by ladies, are too true, or truisms. If Lady A. sits before her em- 
broidery frame, and converses with Miss B, about the handsome Cap- 
tain C., when the assessor D. drops in, and turns the conversation to 
the news of the day and the forthcoming ball, not omitting to display 
all his knowledge of the most recent journal du beau monde, &c.,— 
these common occurrences, together with his dressing, dancing, and 
coquetting at the ball, which occupy more than 200 pages in print, 
are certainly but ¢oo probable ; and therefore as unpoetical as the 
above criticised hyper-poetical improbabilities. 

- The novelsin which dove is treated as a mere secondary matter, and 
as a sort of mere frame-work to the more important subjects, may 
be generally divided into historical and philosophical. 

The historical novel has formed an excellent check to the love 
stories which had degenerated partly into trivial sentimentality, and 
partly into lewdness. The historical sketches offer, opposite to that 
triteness, a new charm, and frequently lead us back from those whims 
of an infected imagination, to the solid ground of truth and reality. 
They, likewise, join to the poetical interest, the political, so preva- 
lent in our age, and are better fit. than any other form, to impress the 
memory with the political doctrines in examples, to patriotic remi- 
niscences and grand enthusiastic notions. Neither can the political 
passion exceed its due bounds, when led on by historical truth ; and 
there is, therefore, more safety in the historical than the philosophi- 
cal novel. The great success of the romantico-historical sketches 
among the great reading public, is thus perfectly justified by the 
above reasons ; and we heartily wish that that form might not like 
many others;. pass away as a mere fashionable phenomenon, but 
remain permanently, and even develop its elements. 

The matter itself can never be exhausted, and a vast deal is there 
on hand from the history of all times and nations. Thus, if we con- 
sider the immense. compass of German history, the novels appear but 
asa few very scanty episodes of the same. Here is, still, an immense 
unfathomable ficld, not yet mowed down by the golden sickle of 
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poetry. Even the subjects already familiar and treated, may yet be 
worked out in amore profound and different manner. Hitherto 
more attention has been paid to the description of costumes and the 
genre generally, while there are comparativly but few novels in 
which attempts were made to enter into the political depths, or even 
understand better the tragical signification of the disposition and 
fate of nations. This is already evident from the fact that, in most 
novels, the foreground is usually occupied with very insignificant 
heroes, while the fragment of national history with which they are 
connected, is placed in the back-ground, by way of mere decoration. 
In several respects, certainly, we rather prefer the modesty of ex- 
hibiting the great personages only at the end of the work, and ina 
very brief way, than the boldness of parading the celebrated histori- 
cal personages of critical times, and have them talk in trivial and 
modern phrases, through many pages. 

The historical novel might still more be increased in value and in- 
terest, if the writers would attempt to bea lictle more philosophical, 
t.e., if they tried not to confine their sketches to events and romantic 
scenery alone, but extend them, also, to affairs of religion and civili- 
zation. ‘‘The Epicure” of Thomas Moore, is an excellent novel in 
that respect; it transports us into the primitive ages of Christianity, 
and brings before us the conflict of the new doctrine with the aneient 
Greek philosophy, and the Egyptian mysteries. In a similar way 
has Tieck sketched in his (incomplete) ‘‘Convennen-Krieg,” the 
contrast of the Catholic way of thinking, and that of the Protestant. 
Indeed, he who describes epochs, such as they are, risen out of 
ideas, ought, also, to enter into those ideas, and show us how they 
had been modified in the conflicts of times, by the spirit of the age 
and the different stages of civilization in the various countries and 
among the different nations, after the peculiar conditions of the dif- 
ferent classes, their age, sex, and eventemperament. The novelist 
must, as it were, transport us amidst those conflicts, and lay the 
greatest stress not upon the events, which are but of secondary cone 
sideration, but upon the abstract causes of them. Even in the des- 
cription of less agitated times, we would always recommend to the 
poet to pay particular regard to the then prevalent opinions. The 
characters will, thereby, receive sharper outlines, which mere cos- 
tume cannot lend to them ; for if we allow the hero of other days to 
think and speak exactly as we do in the 19th century, he will always 
remain a mere carnival mask, in whatever dress and armour you may 
think fit to envelop his person. 

The very notion of costume ought, therefore, to receive a wider 
acceptation than has hitherto been done; and we have not the least 
doubt that a very rich mine of new motives would be opened to the 
historical novel, if the poets occupied themselves a little more with 
the spirit of the times they described, Indeed, the greatest novelty 
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and change we can wish for, may be found in the very circumstance 
of our finding ourselves transported to times, and men, whose 
feelings and way of thinking are so at variance with their own, and 
which no historian can so well illustrate as the poet. 

The philosophical novel, in the more extended acceptation of the 
term, is to the novel generally, what the didactic poetry is to 
poetry at large. It is to instructina pleasant garb. Its principal 
object is to teach truths by poetical means. Also the historical form 
of the novel might serve to that end, though it appears to us that it 
is better that the historical interest should predominate, rather than 
be subordinate. Time is to be represented with its notions and 
opinions, but no arbitrary opinion is first to look out for an histori- 
cal garb, and as it were to model history after that opinion. The 
best philosophical novels are, therefore, usually those which treat 
either of the. present time and the existing events, as the nearest and 
most natural home of opinions, or of a world quite of the poet's own 


creation, where he can form and model everything to his heart’s 
desire. 





Art. VI.—The Attaché; or Sam Slick in England. By the 
Author of “ The Clockmaker.” Second Series. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Tus Second professes to be the Last of the matchless diplomatist’s 
observations in England. The author, however, holds out the grati- 
fying promise of hereafter presenting to the world sketches and _ re- 
miniscences of life and manners in the colonies; and we cannot doubt 
that he will continue to uphold the character of ‘‘ The Clockmaker” 
and “The Attaché,” for originality, shrewd impudence, and soft 
sawder of his own most peculiar sort. It would be acceptable, of 
course, that he varied his main character, affording relief from the 
rather tiresome uniformity of coarseness, affected vulgarity, and at 
times not very happily concealed efforts in chase of an unwilling wit. 
The slang is generally cxccedingly verbose and needlessly reiterated; 
so that the impression left on our minds, for the most part, has been 
that of a certain degree of disappointment, and a persuasion that the 
thing might have been made keener by a writer of such general 
knowledge, acuteness, and satirical humour, in a style that is quite 
new, and of an order which seems susceptible of such compass of 
subject and tone of sentiment ; affording ample scope not only for 
the funny and mirthful, but the tender and pathetic,—the serious as 
well as the droll—and for the inculcation of sober wisdom and mas- 
sive truths, equally with the light, the playful, and the imaginative. 
Our readers, however, will be desirous of listening to the immortal 
Sam himself, especially when informed that our national manners 
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and institutions, our conventionalities, superficial disguises, and most 
prideful points, are the objects of the Attachés most sagacious criti- 
cism and merciless causticity. ‘The displays of our pretended high 
civilization and unexampled fine breeding, very carly after Sam has 
set foot upon our shores, becomes the theme of his deseription and 
critical handling. ‘The Liner’s Hotel of Liverpool obtains a consi- 
derable share of the diplomatist’s custom, there being attractions In 
the bar-maid whose position it was to sit or stand at a corner, and 
whose duties were those of receiving and communicating orders. 


‘* Look at that gall,”’ said Mr. Slick, “ain't she a smasher ? What a tall, 
well-made, handsome piece of furniture she is, ain’t she? Look at her hair, 
ain’tit neat? and her clothes fit so well, and are so nice, and her cap so 
white, and her complexion so clear, and she looks so good-natured, and 
smiles so sweet, it does one good to look at her. She is a whole team and 
a horse to spare, that gall,—that’s a fact. I go and call for two or three 
glasses of brandy-cocktail more than I want every day, just for the sake of 
talking to her. She always says, ‘What will you be pleased to have, sir ?’ 
‘“Somethin’,” says I, “that I can’t have,” lookin’ at her pretty mouth 
about the wickedest; well, she laughs, for she knows what I mean; and 
says, * P’r’aps you will have a glass of bitters, sir?”’ and she goes and gets 
it. Well, this goes on three or four times a day, every time the identical 
same tune, only with variations. About an hour afore you come in I was 
there agin. ‘‘ What will you be pleased to have, sir?” says she agin, 
laughin’, ‘, Somethin’ 1 can’t get,” says I, a laughin’ too, and a smackin’ of 
my lips anda lettin’ off sparks from my eyes like a blacksmith’s chimney. 
‘You can’t tell that till you try,’ says she; ‘but you can have your bit- 
ters at any rate,’ and she drawed a glass and gave it to me. It tainter so 
bad that, is it? Well, now she has seed you before, and knows you very 
well; go to her and see how nicely she will courtshy, how pretty she will 
smile, and how lady like she will say, ‘‘ How do you do, sir? I hope you 
are quite well, sir; have you just arrived ?—Here chambermaid, show this 
gentleman to No. 200.—Sorry, sir, we are so full, but to-morrow we will 
move you into a better room.—Thomas, take up this gentleman’s luggage ;” 
and then she’d courtshy agin, and smile handsome. Don’t that look well 
now ? do you want anything better than that, eh? if you do you are hard to 
please, that’s all. But stop a bit, don’t be in such an everlastin’ almighty 
hurry ; think afore you speak; go there agin—set her a smilin’ once more, 
and look close. It’s only skin deep—just on the surface, like a cat’s paw on 
the water, its nothin’ but arimple like, and no more; then look closer still 
and you disearn the colour of it. I see you laugh at the colour of a smile, 
but still watch and you'll see it. Look now, don’t you see the colour of the 
shilling there, its white, and cold, and silvery,—it’s a bought smile, and a 
bought smile, like an artificial flower, has no sweetness in it. There is no 
natur—it’sa cheat—it’s acheat—itdon’t ryle you none, but still it’s a cheat. 
It’s like whipt cream: open your mouth wide, take it all in, and shut your 
lips down on it tight, and it’s nothin’—it’s only a mouthful of sunshine ; yes 
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it’s a pretty cheat, that’s a fact. This ain’t confined to the women nother. 

Petticoats have smiles and courtshys, and the trousers bows and _ scrapes 
and my-lords for you, there ain't no great difference that way; 80 send for 
the landlord. ‘* Lardner,” says you’ ‘‘Sir,” says he, and he makes you 
a cold, low, deep, formal bow, as much as to say, ‘* speak, lord, for thy 
servant is a dog.” ‘1 want to go tochurch to-morrow,” says you; “ what 
church do you recommend ?”” Well, he eyes you all over, careful, afore he 
answers, so as not to back up a wrong tree. He sees you are from t’other 
side of the water ; he guesses that you can’t be a churchman, and must be a 
radical ; and them that calculate that way missa figure as often as not, I can 
tell you. So he takes his cue to please you. ‘St. Luke’s, sir, is a fine 
church, and plenty of room ; for there ain’t no congregation ! M‘Niel’s church 
has no congregation, nother, in a manner you can only call it a well-dressed 
mob,—but it has no room ; for folks go there to hear politics.” ‘* Why what 
is he?” says you. ‘Oh, achurchman,” says he, with a long face as if 
he was the devil. ‘No,’ says you, 1 don’t mean that; but what is his 
politics ?’’** Oh, sir, I am sorry to say, violent—”’ “ Yes ; but whatare they ¢”’ 
Oh, says he, lookin’ awful shocked, ‘‘ tory, sir.” ‘‘ Oh, then,” says you, “ he’s 
just the boy that will suit me, for I am tory too, to the back-bone.”’. Lardner 
seems whamble-cropt, scratches his head, looks as if he was delivered of a 
mistake, bows, and walks off, sayin’ to himself—‘‘ Well, if that don’t pass, I 
swear ; who'd a thought that cursed long-backed, long-necked, pumpkin- 
headed colonist was a cnurchman and atory ?” - 


Sam’s method of acquiring gentility and polish of the highest shine, 
as it obtains amongst us, was marvellously expeditious ; and his 
recipé for the same is of the simplest. In short, it amounts to this 
—mind your eye. 

‘“A man of fashion must mind his eye always.” ‘* Black stocks 
ain’t the go no longer fur full dress, and white ones ain’t quite up to 
the notch nother.” Then, “ perhaps nothin’ in natur’ is so difficult 
as to tie a white cravat so as not to rumfoozle it or sile it.” He used 
to get the little beautiful chamber-help to do it when he first arrived, 
*€ for women’s fingers ain’t all thumbs like men’s; but the angeliferous 
dear was too short to reach up easy, so | had to stand her on the foot- 
stool, and that was so tottlish I had to put one hand on one side of 
her waist, and one on t’other, to steady her like, and that used to set 
her little heart a beatin’ like a drum, and kinder agitated her, and 
made me feel sort of all overish too, so we had to ginn it up, it took 
too long.” ‘* It is in little things a man of fashion is seen in;” and 
“‘if'a feller minds his eye he will soon catch the knack, for the eye 
must never be let go asleep, except in bed.” The rule is next ap- 


_plied to “the many ways of eatin’ at orange.” 


The Attaché then branches out in the following style :— 


All this is larnt by mindin’ your eye. And now Squire, let me tell you, 

. Ra. = ‘ ’ . ’ . . . 

for nothin scapes me a’most, tho I say it, that shouldn’t say it, but still it 
taint no vanity in me to say that nothin’ never escapes me. J mind my eye. 
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And now let me tell you there aint no maxim in natur’ hardly equal to that 
one. Iolks may go crackin’ and braggin’ of their knowledge of Phisionomy, 
or their skill in Phrenology, but its all moonshine. A feller can put on any 
phiz he likes and deceive the devil himself; and as for a knowledge of bumps, 
why natur’ never intended them for signs, or she wouldn’t have covered 
‘em all over with hair, and put them out of sight. Who the plague will let 
you be puttin’ your fingers under their hair, and bea foozlin’ of their heads ? 
[f it’s a man, why he’ll knock you down, and if it’s a gal, she will look to 
her brother, as much as to say, if this sassy feller goes a feelin’ of my bumps, 
[ wish you would let your foot feel a bump of his’n, that will teach him 
better manners, that’s all. No, it’s “‘ allin myeye.’’ You must look there 
for it. Well, then, some fellers, and especially painters, go a ravin’ and a 
pratin’ about the mouth, the expressionof the mouth, the seat of all the emo- 
tions, the speakin’ mouth, the large print of the mouth, and such stuff; and 
others are for everlastingly a lecturin’ about the nose, the expression of the 
nose, thecharacter ofthe nose, andso on, jist asif the nose was anythingelse but 
a speakin’ trumpet that a sneeze blows thro’, and the snuffles give the rattles 
to, or that cant uses as a flute; I wouldn’t give a piece of tobacky for the 
nose, except to tell me when my food was good; nor a cent for the mouth, 
except as a kennel for the tongue. But the eye is the boy for me; there is 
no mistake there: study that well, and you will read any man’s heart as 
plain as a book. ‘* Mind your eye” is the maxim you may depend, either 
with man or woman. Now I will explain this to you, and give you a rule, 
with examples, as Minister used to say to night school, that’s worth know- 
ing, I can tell you. ‘‘Mind your eye” is the rule; now for the examples. 
Furst, Iet’s take men, andthen women Now, Squire, the first railroad that 
was ever made, was made by natur’. It runs from the heart to the eye, and 
it goes so almighty fast, it can’t be compared to nothin’ but iled lightning. 
The moment the heart opens its doors, out jamps an emotion, whips into a 
car, and offs like wink tothe eye. That's the station-house and terminus 
for the passengers, and every passenger carries a lantern in his hand as bright 
as an Argand lamp; you can see him ever so far eff. Look, therefore to 
the eye, if there aint no lamp there, no soul ieaves the heart that hitch ; 
there aint no train rannin’, and the station-house is empty. It taint every- 
one that knows this, but as I have said before, nothin’ never ‘scapes me, and 
I have proved it over and over agin. Smiles can be put on and off like a wig; 
sweet expressions come and go like shades and lights in natur’; the hands 
will squeeze like a fox-trap; the body bends most graceful; the ear will be 
most attentive; the manner will flatter, so your enchanted ;. and the tongue 
will lie like the devil—but the eye, never. And yet there are all sorts of 
eyes. There’s an onmeanin’ eye, and a cold eye; atrue eye, and a false 
eye; a sly eye, a kickin’ eye, a passionate eye, a revengeful eye, a manceu- 
vering eye, a joyous eye, and a sad eye ; a squintin’ eye, and the evil eye ; 
and above all, the dear little lovin’ eye, and so forth. They must be studied 
to be larnt, but the two important ones to be known are the true eye and the 
false eye. 

Politics havea place in Slick’s philosophizings, and there are many 
curious stories, a fact or so forming the foundation for very long yarns. 


‘There is always a fact to build a story on, he assures us, ‘‘ or a peg 
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to hang it on.” ‘ A good story is never spiled in the tellin’, except 
by a critter that dont know how to tell it.” “ Three lines for a fact, 
and three volumes for a romance ;” and the “ old Kast Indgy officers” 
at our English watering places are instanced as the most thorough pro- 
sers at this sort of entertainment, anywhere to be met with. “ They 
will tell such horrid thumpers.” ‘ Airth and seas! how they lie! 
There are two things every feller leaves in the East, his liver and his 
truth.” Of such spicings do these volumes plentifully abound. 
We shall pick out another portrait or two, truly characteristic, 
whether the artist or the sitters be examined. 


As we were sitting on one of the benches in the park at Richmond to- 
day, a liveried servant passed us, with an air of self-possession and import- 
ance that indicated the easy dependance of his condition, and the rank or 
affluence of his master. ‘“ That,” said Mr. Slick, ‘is what I call ‘a rael 
English gentleman,’ now. He lives in a grand house, is well clad, well fed ; 
lots of lush to drink, devilish little todo, and no care about corn-laws, free- 
trade, blowed-up bankers, smashed-down tenants, nor nothin.” The mis- 
tress is kind to him, ’cause he is the son of her old nurse; and the master is 
kind to him, ’cause his father and grandfather lived with zs father and 
grandfather ; and the boys are kind to him, ’cause he always takes their part ; 
and the maids are kind to him, ‘cause he is their plaguy handsome, free and 
easy feller, (and women always like handsum men, and impedent men, though 
they vow they don’t); and the butler likes him, ’cause he can drink like a 
gentleman and never get drunk. His master has to attend certain hours in 
the House of Lords: he has to attend certain hours in his master’s house. 
There aint much diflerence, is there? His master loses his place if the Mi- 
nistry goes out ; but he holds on to his’n all thesame. Which has the best 
of that? His master takes the tour of Europe, so does he, His master 
makes all the arrangements and pays all the expenses; he don’t do either. 
Which is master or servant here? His young master falls in love with an 
Italian opera gal, who expects enormous presents from him ; he falls in love 
with the barmaid, who expects a kiss from him. One is loved for his money, 
the other for his good looks. Whoisthe best off? When his master returns, 
he has larned where the Alps is, and which side of them Rome is; so has 
he. Who isthe most improved? Whenever it rains his master sighs for 
the sunny sky of Italy, and quotes Rogers and Byron. He d—ns the cli- 
mate of England in the vernacular tongue, relies on his own authority, and 
at all events is original. The only difference is, his master calls the castle 
my house, he calls {t our castle: his master says my park, and he says our 
park. It is more dignified to use the plural: kings always do; it’s a royal 
phrase, and he has the advantage here. He is the fust commoner of Eng- 
land too. The servants’ hall is the House of Commons. It has its rights 
and privileges, and he is plaguy jealous of them too. Let his master give 
any of them an order out of his line, and see how soon he votes it a breach of 
privilege. Let him order the coachman, as the horses are seldom used, to 
put them to the roller and roll thelawn, I can’t doit, sir;- I couldn’t stand 
it, I should never hear the last of it; I should be called the rollin’ coach- 
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man.” The master laughs ; he knows prerogative is dangerous ground, that 
an Englishman values Magna Charta, and sais, ‘“* Very well, tell farmer 
Hodge to do it.” Ifavine that hides part of the gable of a coach-house, 
busts his bondage, and falls trailin’ on the ground, he sais, ‘* John, you have 
nothin’ to do, it would’nt hurt you, when you see such a thing as this loose, 
to nail it up. You see I often do such things myself, I am not above it.”’ 
“Ah! it may do for you, sir; you can do it if you like, but Z can’t; I 
should lose caste, I should be called the gardener’s coachman.’ ‘“ Well, 
well! you are a blockhead ; never mind.” 


We conclude our extracts with a few general strictures relative to 
the greatness, or rather the Jittleness, of England, as the discourser 
would have it, 


“It might be great so far.as riches go, but then in size it aint bigger than 
New York State arter all. It’s nothin’ a’most on the map. In fact, I doubt 
it bein’ sorich as some folks brag on. ‘Tell you what, ‘wilful waste makes 
woeful want.’ There’s a great many lazy, idle, extravagant women here, 
that’s a fact. The Park is chock full of ’em all the time, ridin’ and galla- 
vantin’ about, tricked out in silks and satins a-doin’ of nothin’. Every day 
in the week can’t be Thanksgivin’ day, nor Independence day nother. ‘ All 
play and no work will soon fetch a noble to ninepence, and make bread 
timber short,’ I know. Some on’em ought to be kept to home, or else 
their homes must be bad taken care of. Who the plague looks after their 
helps when they are off frolickin’? Who does the presarvin’, or makes the 
pies and apple sarce and dough-nuts 2? Who does the spinnin’, and cardin’, 
and bleachin’, or mends their husband’s shirts or darns their stockins? Tell 
you what, old Eve fell into mischief when she had nothin’ to do; and I guess 
some o’ them flauntin’ birds, if they was follered and well watched, would 
be found a-scratchin’ up other folks’ gardens sometimes. * * * Then 
look at the sarvants in gold lace, and broadcloth as fine as their masters ; wh 
they never do nothin’, but help make a show. They don’t work, and they 
couldn’t if they would, it would spile their clothes so. What on airth would 
be the valy of a thousand such critturs on a farm ?—Lord! I’d like to stick 
a pitchfork in one o’them rascal’s hands, and set him to load an ox cart— 
what a proper lookin’ fool he’d be, wouldn’t he? It can’t last—it don’t 
stand to reason and common sense. And then, arter all, they hante got no 
Indgin corn here, they can’t raise it, nor punkin pies, nor quinces, nor silk- 
worms, nor nothin’. Then as to their farmin’—Lord! only look at five 
great elephant-looking beasts in one plough, with one great lummakin’ feller 
to hold the handle, and another to carry the whip, and a boy to lead, whose 
boots has more iron on ’em than the horse’s hoofs have, all crawlin’ as if they 
was a-goin’ to a funeral. What sort of way is that todo work? It makes 
me mad to look at ’em. If there is any airthly clumsy fashion of doin’ a 
thing, that’s the way they are sure to git here. They are a benighted, obsti- 
nate, bull-headed people, the English, that’s a fact, and’ always was.” 


These are a fewof Sam’s coarse—not so coarse’ as wont—pieces 
of wisdom, sayings and doings, and rich revelations. Butit is impos- 
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sible to be particularly critical with him (Mr. Haliburton), unless 
you enter into controversy ; for so much of his slang and Yankee 
vulgarism (—all assumptions nevertiieless—) are of a political na- 
ture, or have relation to parties, that, unless one is seriously to 
question him in argument, there is little room for particular obser- 
vation. The Attaché is certainly not less tedious and iterative than 
in his humbler condition; we think he is not more dipping or 
originative ; but we admit that he has an odd way of his own,—is 
extraor diarily quaint,—has a humour that is gennine and _ indivi- 
ualized,—and that although the matter and the information be 
unequal to his audacity and his fund of frolic and fun, yet that his 
queer views are illustrated by quite an uncommon range of homely 
illustrations, and enforced with a power that is native to the writer, 
unborrowed, and always readable. His volumes will be read ; but 
not with such eagerness as at first, unless we have more novelty of 
views, sentiment, and information,—from the very circumstance 
that the sameness of his political crotchets, of his affected slang, and 
of his efforts at rich satire, destroy in a great measure the love of 


curiosity that is inbred within us, but never enduringly for that 
which essentially is unendurable. 





Art. VII.—The Despatches and Letters of Vive-Admiral Lord 


Viscount Nelson. With Notes by Sir NicnoLtas Harris 
Nicoxas, G. C. M. G. Vol. £ Colburn. 


We know not how often the professod history of the Life and 
achievements of Nelson has been written, and several times by au- 
thors of high repute. And yet it is remarkable, especially when it is 
considered that the name of the great Sea-Captain has been cherished 
by the English people with unpayalleled admiration and love, that 
we have néver to this day had a fulland authentic biography of the 
man or the hero, of his matchless character or unrivalled genius. 
The marvel grows the more extraordinary when it is known that a 
most ample series of documents, memoranda, and letters under his 
own hand exist, from, and in the honest treatment of, which, one of 
the completest and most satisfactory biographies as well as national 
histories might be drawn up, that ever came froma single series of 
records kept by one individual, not excepting Wellington himself, 
and his voluminous Despatches. The fact is, that owing to his 
native simplicity, his intuitive discernment, his unerring decision, 
his professional enthusiasm, his wonderful activity, his insatiable 
thirst for glory, but perhaps above all his patriotism, love of country, 
and amazing sensitiveness with respect to duty, Nelson’s personal 
career and every-day thoughts and movements are more closely and 
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endeatingly identified with our naval triumphs than ever was any 
other of our most renowned warriors. For be it observed that his 
character and example were extremely far from being limited to the 
years in which he figured and towered above all his contemporaries, 
or to the triumphs singly or collectively which he won. No, his 
name has become a household word to every one British-born, for 
all time coming; there is none other of which Britons are so proud, 
none the recollection of which acts as such a spell, such an incentive, 
such an idiomatic term, inspiring heroic ardour and transmitting an 
undying influence. In short, the appeal ** remember Nelson !” has 
continued to be the sure signal to victory ; and the call that England 
expects every man to do his duty, has fought for the country since 
Nelson fell, as truly and bravely as at the Nile or Trafalgar. 

But mark the contrast: the hero,, the patriot, who purchased so 
many laurels with his blood, and the grandest of all with his life, was 
begrudged fora series ‘of years,in high places, the honours he 
earned ; for from the voice of the people it was that he received his 
best rewards, and upon them it was, and not aristocratic power and 
interest, that he most confidently relied; for he felt the day would 
arrive that he would have a Gazette of His Own, although he had 
already been winning titles for others. 

But vast and extraordinary as is the figure of Nelson, and hitherto 
unapproached by every other naval commander, wearing a fitting 
magnitude to the unparalleled struggle maintained by Great Britain 
with the most formidable powers at the commencement of the pre- 
sent and the close of the last centuries, even his fame is sure to 
acquire a freshness and some accessions from ‘‘ The Despatches and 
Letters,” auguring not only from the idea and plan of the publica- 
tion, but Sir Harris Nicolas’s execution of the volume before 
us. Certainly he tias entered on his excellent task in the best man- 
ner and with the most proper spirit. We do not mean that the 
publication will be equal to several other collections of the kind, 
either in respect of the displays of the art of diplomacy, or the 
beauties of style. But as the transcript of a man of singular 
characteristics, of one before whom dangers far surpassing human 
foresigh: vanished in a moment, whose grandest plans were formed 
and carried out as if in the twinkling of an eye—with the sudden- 
ness of inspiration, and who had no reservations but was as open as 
day in his communications with others, these records transcend all 
else,—for they picture the man and the hero with aamuch truer and 
higher truthfulness than has ever yet been done. We have also to 
repeat that their simplicity and directness of thought and sentiment 
serve to add to one’s conception of his transcendent greatness, They 
also breathe all the hearty home affections and the lofty aspirings of 
a temperament the most keenly sensitive to every joy and. hope, 
sorrow and disappointment. Why has it been then that the papers 
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have never before been faithfully or largely in their genuine state given 
to the world? Why should the country in a great national concern, 

as assuredly an honest and authentic publication of the unbroken 
series of the Nelsonian voluminous despatches and letters must be 
considered, be left to the apprehension, construction, and views of 
right of any other writer, coming after the events, and necessarily 
sw reed by the mood of the moment or the commentaries which time 
has pronounced on the long past? Yet such has hitherto been the 
fact. According to Sir Sloweie® s excellent authority, the world lias 
never before had offered to it any considerable number of Nelson’s 
letters exactly in the words in which they were written; at the same 
time that a far greater number have never been printed, than the 
most sanguine could hope would come to light. How tlien must ex- 
pectation be excited when the public is informed, that in the hand- 
writing or at the dictation of one from whom every scrap of paper to 
which he set his name has been regarded by his countrymen as a 
treasure, there exists, there is cood | reason to suppose, nearly a com- 
plete chain, extending over the whole of his brilliant career, and 
accompanying every passage of it. 

According to the statement of Sir Harris Nicolas, the former 
editors have thought it becoming togive the Nelsonian papers what 
he calls a “fitting epistolary” shape, as if, instead of presenting a 
true exponent of the hero’s character, ‘‘a hero could never think, 
write, orspeak naturally, but. must ds appear in full dress, For 
example, of the letters to Captain Locker which Charnock had used, 
we are told, “ Itwill be seen. that the Editor has obtained access 
to the original letters ; and he found that in no one instance had 
those letters been accurately printed by Charnock. In many cases 
important passages were omitted, because they contained Nelson’s 
opinion of individuals ; but most of the alterations were made with 
the intention of improving their style, in which absurd attempt much 
of the writer’s spirit was lost, and his own natural and nervous 
words gave place to what were considered more genteel or more 
elegant expressions.” Again, “ Dr. Clarke and Dr. McArthur 
seem to have beenactuated by the same love of improving the letters 
which fell into their hands as their predecessor, Mr. Charnock ; but, 
though thev, like him, ‘thereby disregarded the first principle of 
editorship, they are rarely open to the suspicion of having made the 
alterations from a worse motive than the desire to exhibit Nelson’s 
productions in what they considered a fitting epistolary state.” Sir 
Harris adds, ** Be the motive, however, what it might, the effect ‘is, 
that no reliance can be placed on the literary fidelity of any one ex- 
tract printed in their voluminous work.” We have pleasure now in 
quoting at some length the just and the confident views which the 
present editor entertains respecting the duties of the task which he 
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has undertaken, and the principles which have guided him in the 
execution :— 


The principal questions, which an Editor of an extensive Correspondence 
has to decide, are— What Letters should be published ? Whether the Letters 
should be printed entire,’or whether certain passages should be omitted? 
Whether Names should be suppressed? Whether the Letters should be 
given literally, or be altered according to his own ideas of accuracy and 
elegance? Though in most cases it is, no doubt, necessary to omit many 
Letters that fall into an Editor’s hands, on account of their want of import- 
ance, this does not always form a reason for withholding them: but it 
depends upon the interest attached to the writer, the distance of time at 
which he lived, and the number of such trifling Letters, to détermine whe- 
ther they should be printed. Everything that proceeded from an illustrious 
man, and especially in the early part of his life, has an interest which belongs 
not to the article itself, but is reflected upon it by his subsequent glory. No 
Letter of Chaucer or Shakspeare, for example, could be uninteresting, how- 
ever trifling its contents; and it is conceived that the familiar Letters of any 
great character, which describe his situation and feelings in the early stages 
of his career,—his hopes, his disappointments, and the efforts by which he 
surmounted every obstacle, and eventually chained fortune to his car,—yield 
only in interest, and in value, to letters written after his powers had found 
adequate occasions for display, when he was in the full splendour of his 
renown, and when his Correspondence, from relating to great events and 
eminent individuals, not only commands attention, but becomes part of the 
History of his time. Moreover, where genius exists, and where one great 
and absorbing feeling occupies the mind, the most insignificant, as well as 
the most studied and important Letter, bears more or less of itsimpress: thus 
there is scarcely a Note of Nelson’s that does not contain some word, or line, 
or sentence, indicative of his predomitant passions—Military Fame, and the 
Service of his Country. * * At a very early stage of his labours, the Editor 
became convinced that the instances in which there would be a necessity to 
suppress any Letter of Nelson were extremely few ; that whenever they did 
occur, it would be more from public than from private causes ; and that the 
obligation would be imposed upon him by others rather than by his -own 
conviction, Though.aware that he must occasionally print a trifling Letter, 
or Letters, of which some part is of little value, he entertained the hope of 
being able to declare of Nelson what, he believes, has never been said by the 
Editor of the Correspondence of any other eminent person,—that ever 
Letter which fell into his hands, (except those addressed to the object of a 
passion as romantic as it was criminal,) extending over the whole period of 
the professional life of a man of ardent and irritable temperament, written 
under every variety of circumstances, and upon every conceivable subject, 
might see the light, with no other suppressions, than of three or four lines of 
postscripts, relating to private expenses, and no other alterations, than the 
occasional correction of a loose orthography, which would have uselessly dis- 
figured the page, and annoyed the reader. Hitherto the Editor has been 
able to carry out this design ; he has every reason to hope he shall be able to 
pursue it: and if so, he confidently submits that it will redound to the hon- 
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our of Nelson’s heart, and show the beautiful simplicity and integrity of his 
private character, in afar higher degree than all vhe eulogies ever composed 
on his merits, reflecting lustre upon even his matchless Victories. 


Sir Harris Nicolas also informs us, that the text, in almost all 
cases, has been collated with the originals. “The brackels show 
where words have been supplied; and the italics indicate the parts 
which were underlined by Nelson.” With regard to the suppressing 
the Names of individuals, where their publication might be displeas- 
ing to their families, without any counterbalancing advantage,—this 
has been done in a few instances. “ Butit has not been thought 
right (except when conditions to that effect were imposed upon the 
Editor by those from whom he obtained the Letters) to omit any 
name when it occurs in relation tu publie affairs of importance ; for 
Nelson’s opinions of the chief actors in the great events of his time, 
and of the events themselves, belong to History,’and form the prin- 
cipal value of his Correspondence. ‘The Lditor’s notes do not con- 
tain a word more than is absolutely necessary to render the Letters 
understood, or to identify the persons mentioned.” 

With regard to the sources whence the Editor has derived the do- 
cuments, it may be sufficient for us to state, that the principal obli- 
gations are confessed to be owing to Lord and Lady Bridport, Lord 
Hood, and Mr. Locker, whose connexion with Nelson we need not 
describe. ‘Thanks are also, but in‘a more general manner, returned 
to a long list of private friends for their contributions; while every 
assistance has been afforded by the Admiralty and public depart- 
ments. The period embraced by this first instalment, is from 1777 
to 1794: that is, from Nelson’s appointment as Lieutenant in the 
Lowestoffe, to his highly valuable services at Corsica and Genoa in 
the Agamemnon. The volume closes with the first great exploits of 
the hero, the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. It is expected that the 
publication shall be completed in three volumes. We must now 
make room for a few such scraps and pieces of correspondence as may 
help to picture the living man; for although they do not bring us to 
the more interesting passages of the great sailor’s life, there are few 
of these letters which do not present striking points and features. 
How, for instance, could he be but beloved by all who served under 
him? He called, and he treated his midshipmen as, children, ‘ All 
my children are well,” he says, writing to his brother. To the 


father of one of his Agamemnon mids he thus affectionately ex- 
presses himself :— 


“‘T am sure he has repeatedly wrote, because he has told me so, and I 
have not failed to remind him of the pleasure his letters must give you. The 
little brushes we have had since I wrote to you, only serves to convince me 
of the great truth of what I wrote to you. In his navigation, you will find 
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him equally forward: he highly deserves everything I can do to make him 
happy. Do not you spoil him by giving him too much money; he has all 
that he wishes—sometimes more. I love him; therefore shall say no more 
on that subject.” 


Again,— 


‘You cannot receive much more pleasure in reading this letter than I have 
in writing it, to say, that your son is everything which his dearest friends can 
wish him to be; and is a strong proof that the greatest gallantry may lie 
under the most gentle behaviour. ‘Two days ago it was necessary to take a 
small vessel from a number of people who had got on shore to prevent us. 
She was carried in high style, and your good son was by my side; we had 
six men badly wounded.” 


He observed and appreciated the conduct of his seamen with a 
like fatherly closeness and kindness. He thus advertises a humble 
tradesman of the death of his son:—: 


‘From the nature of our profession we hold life by a more precarious 
tenure than many others, but when we fall we trust it is to benefit our country. 
So fell your son by a cannon-ball under my immediate command at the siege 
of Bastia. I had taken him onshore with me, from his abilities and his at- 
tention to his duty.” 


Lady Hughes, from her own observation, while a passenger in the 
Boreas, in a letter to Mr. Matcham, dated Clifton, June 24th, 1806, 
corroborates these evidences of Nelson’s treatment of his people, and 
thus has testified. 


I was too much affected when we met at Bath to say every particular in 
which was always displayed the infinite cleverness and goodness of heart of 
our dearly beloved hero. As a woman, I can only be a judge of those things 
that I could comprehend—such as his attention to the young gentlemen who 
had the happiness of being on his Quarter-Deck. It may reasonably be 
supposed that among the number of thirty, there must be timid as well as 
bold; the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to show them he 
desired nothing of them that he would not instantly do himself: and I have 
known him say—“ Well, Sir, I am going a race to the mast-head, and beg 
I may meet you there.’ No denial could be given tosuch a wish, and the 
poor fellow instantly began his march. His Lordship never took the least 
notice with what alacrity it was done, but when he met in the top, instantly 
began speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saying how much a person 
was to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even anything 
disagreeable, in the attempt. After this excellent example, I have seen the 
timid youth lead another, and rehearse his Captain’s words. How wise and 
kind was such a proceeding! In like manner, he every day went into the 
School Room, and saw them do their nautical business, andat twelve o’clock 
he was first upon deck with his quadrant. No one there could be behind 
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in their business when their Captain set them so good an example. 
One other circumstance I must mention which will close the subject, which 
was the day we landed at Barbadoes. We were to dine at the Governor’s. 
Our dear Captain said, ‘‘ You must permit me, Lady Hughes, to carry one 
of my Aides-de-camp with me: ‘‘and when he presented him to the Governor, 
he said, ** Your Excellency must excuse me for bringing one of my Midship- 
men, as I make it a rule to introduce them to all the good company I can, 
as they have few to look up to beside myself during the time they are at Sea.” 
This kindness and attention made the young people adore him ; and even his 
wishes, could they have been known, would have been instantly complied 
with. It was your wish, Sir, to have the above particulars; an abler pen 
might have described them better; but I hope my single narration may, in 
a faint degree, describe his Lordship’s excellent manner of making his young 


men fancy the attaining nautical perfection was much more a play than a 
task. 


No wonder that he made his ‘‘ Agamemnons” brave and invincible. 
“They really mind shot no more than peas,” he said on one occasion. 
No wonder either that he was so endeared to his men. At the close 
of his services in the American war he writes:— 


‘My time, ever since I arrived in town, has been taken up in attempting 
to get the wages due to my good fellows, for various Ships they have served 
in in the war. The disgust of the Seaman to the Navy is all owing to the 
infernal plan of turning them over from Ship to Ship, so that Men cannot be 
attached to their Officers, or the officers care two-pence about them. My 
Ship was paid off last week ; and in such a manner that must flatter any 
Officer, in particular in these turbulent times. The whole Ship’s company 
offered, if I could get a ship, to enter her immediately : but I have notheught 


of going to Sea, for I cannot afford to live on board Ship, in sucha manner 
as is going on at present.” 


Nelson’s zeal for every department of the service has never been 
surpassed, uniting humanity with prudence, manliness and inde- 
pendence with euthusiasm in anoble degree. When on the West 
India station in 1787, he gave remarkable proofs of tender conside- 
ration for the fortunes of an inferior officer, and respect without ser- 
vility towards a prince of the blood. A quarrel had occurred 
between our late King, then commanding the Pegasus, and Mr. 
Schomberg, the Prince’s first lieutenant. Schomberg had received 
a reprimand, and demanded a court martial. The difficulties and 
delicacies of the case, as well as the consummate judgment and 
kindliness of Nelson, may in part be seen from the following letters. 


He not only saved the reputation of a meritorious officer, but ad- 
ministered a lesson to the Prince :— 


To Lieutenant Isaac Schomberg. 
English Harbour, April 18th, 1787. 
Sir,—I am this moment honoured with your letter of this day’s date, re- 
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questing that I would be kind enough to furnish you with the charge or 
charges which you suppose I mean to exhibit against you, that you may, 
whenever a Court-Martial offers, give as little trouble as possible; as you 
have reason to believe that your long and close confinement must arise from 
some other cause than that of your own wishes expressed to me in your letter 
dated January the 23rd. Inanswer, I beg leave to assure you that I never 
was more hurt, than that an officer whom I very much respected, should do 
such an improper act as to deprive his Majesty of his services at a time they 
are wanted. My orders to the Squadron were to prevent other Officers 
from falling into the sameerror. Ihave not, nor can any other person, 
have any charge against you, until the Court-Martial which you desired to 
be held to investigate your conduct is over ; and then I can tell you I have 
no charge whatsoever against you. Your confinement is your own. Had 
you not wrote to me for a Court-Martial, I dare say you never would have 
given me occasion to put you under arrest. Had I not ordered you into ar- 
rest, you might then have accused me of having left you again to be unjustly 
accused, as set forth in your letter. I an, Sir, &c. 
Horatio NELSON. 


Lo Commodore Alan Gardner. 
Boreas,’ Nevis, May 13th, 1787. 

My dear Sir,—In a public letter, a Commander would be wrong to set 
forth all the reasons which influence his conduct ; but asI hope to have your 
approbation” I take the liberty of mentioning a few circumstances. His 
Royal Highness will give you an account of Lieutenant Schomberg’s conduct, 
and of his having put him into arrest for disobedience of orders &c., and that 
on Mr. Schomberg’s making proper apologies he forgave him. Indeed his 
Royal Highness’s narrative is so explicit, that I cannot inform you so fully 
as that will. His Roya! Highness, I can have no doubt, gave the orders 
alluded to, although Mr. Schomberg might have misunderstood them. I 
am sure, Sir, you will consider that his Royal Highness stands in a very dif- 
ferent situation to any other captain; his conduct will be canvassed by the 
world, when ourswill never be heard of. Mr. Schomberg was our friend 
Cornwallis’s first lieutenant in the Canada. I can only suppose that he 
thought the Prince was determined to take the first opportunity of bringing 
him to a Court-Martial, that he wrote for this on such a trivial matter. Indeed, 
what leads me to consider that as his motive was, when his Royal Highness 
told him how wrong it was to write for a Court-Martial on himself, he told 
him that every officer who served under him must be broke, and the sooner 
he was from under his command the better; and that ifa Court-Martial ac- 
quitted him he wouldwrite to leave the ship. This matter has made the Prince 
very uneasy, for he says, no person can tell that he gave Mr. Schomberg 
those orders but himself, and Schomberg denies them. The day the matter 
happened, his Royal Highness dined in the country, and I attended him. 
On the road he told me how unpleasant it was that Schomberg would act in 
that manner, when he had only forgiven him a few days before; but he said 
in future, ifany person committed faults, he would insert it in the Public 
Order-Book of the ship, which he did, on this occasion, the next day. On 
that evening when I returned from dining, I found Mr. Schomberg’s letter. 
I immediately sent for his Royal Highness, and 1 told him that in his eleva- 
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ted situation of life the world looked more to him than to any other person, 
that Mr. Schomberg had neither more nor less than accused him of putting 
his name to an untruth: therefore | thought it my duty, although the mat- 
ter was so trivial, to take Lieutenant Schomberg from under his directions, 
by suspending him from duty, or it might be said I left him in that disagree- 
able situation, merely because he served under the Prince ; and that it very 
much concerned his Royal Highness to show the world he had put his name 
to nothing but the truth. In order to show my disapprobation of officers 
writing for Court-Martials, to vindicate their conduct for trivial matters, 
I gave out the enclosed order, that others might not fallinto the same error. 
It might soon have risen to such a height, that ifa top-sail was not thought 
properly or briskly reefed, by a captain, or some other trivial matter, and ,he 
reprimanded the officer, the officer would say, “Sir, I think it properly 
done, and Ishall write for a Court-Martial to vindicate my conduct from your 
unjust accusation.” If this was to be allowed, farewell discipline: the ser- 
vice is ruined: his Majesty may be deprived of the service of his Officers; and 
the best laid schemes may be frustrated by the malignity of individuals, or 
pique against their Commanders. As the Rattler is to sail for England on 
the 1st of June, I have sent her down with his Royal Highness, not only as 
there may not be ships enough collected to hold a Court, but to carry home 
his Royal Highness’s dispatches, which he must be very anxious should 
reach the king before any reports get to him. Extraordinary to tell, in the 
last month Mr. Schomberg wrote me a letter, requesting to know what 
charges I intended to exhibit against him, as he supposed I was to be the 
prosecutor, having ordered him into arrest. My answer of course was, that I 
thought I had complied with his wishes in taking him from under the im- 
mediate command of his Royal Highness, and that from the tenor of his 
letter of January, I took for granted he meant to prove he never had, in the 
instance alluded to, disobeyed his Captain’s commands, and it was therefore 
he supposed himself unjustly accused. Iam, &c. 


Horatio NELson. 


The court-martial did not take place ; and Nelson, now at Ports- 
mouth, writes this high-minded and ardent letter to the Prince :— 


Portsmouth, 27th July, 1787. 

If to be truly great is to be truly good (as we are taught to believe), it 
never was stronger verified than in your Royal Highness, in the instance of 
Mr. Schomberg. You have supported your character, yet, at the same time, 
by an amiable condescension, have saved an Officer from appearing before a 
vourt Martial, which ever must hurt him. Resentment I know your Royal 
Highness never had, or I’m sure ever will bear any one: it is a passion in- 
compatible with the character of a Man of Honour. Schomberg was too 
hasty certainly in writing his letter; but now you are parted, pardon me, my 
Prince, when I presume to recommend, that Schomberg may stand in your 
Royal Favour, as if he had never sailed with you; and that at some future 
day, you will serve him. There only wants this, to place your character in 
the highest point of view. None of us are without failings; Schomberg’s 
was being rather too hasty ; but that, put in competition with his being a 
good Officer, will not, I am bold to say, be taken in the scale against him. 
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I wish this matter could have been settled on my Station, and I am sure your 
Royal Highness will join me when I acquaint you, that I have been repri- 
manded by the Admiralty for allowing your Royal Highness to proceed to 
America by way of Jamaica. More able friends than myself your Royal 
Highness may easily find, and of more consequence in the State; but one 
more attached and affectionate, is, I am bold to say, not so easily met with. 
Princes seldom, very seldom, find a disinterested person to communicate 
their thoughts to. I do not pretend to be otherwise; but of this truth be 
assured by a man who, I trust, never did a dishonourable act, that I am in- 
terested only that your Royal Highness should be the greatest and best man 
this Country ever produced. In full confidence of your belief of my sincerity, 
I take the liberty of saying, that having seen afew more years than yourself, 
I may in some respects know more of mankind. Permit me then to urge, a 
thorough knowledge of those you tell your mind to. Mankind are not al- 
ways what they seem. Far, very far, be it from me to mean ‘any person 
whom your Royal Highness thinks proper to honour with your confidence : 
but again let me impress on your Royal mind what I have before men- 
tioned. 


We said the volume closed with the sieges of Bastia and Calvi. 
Now, observe how he writes to his wife in the hurry and midst of 
these scenes; his characteristic and passionate love of fame, his in- 
tense natural humanity and affection. being wonderfully blended. 


I need not, I am certain, say, that all my joy is placed in you, I have 
none separated from you; you are present to my imagination be where I 
will. Iam convineed you feel interested in every action of my life; and 
my exultation in victory is two-fold, knowing that you partake of it. Only 
recollect that a brave man dies but once, a coward all his life long. We 
cannot escape death; and should it happen to me in this place, remember, 
it is the will of Him, in whose hands are the issues of life and death. As to 
my health, it was never better, seldon so well. I have no fears about the 
final issue of the Expedition—It will be victory, Bastia will be ours; and if 
so, it must prove an event, which the history of England can hardly boast an 
equal. 


To his brother this :— 


I am to command the Seamen landed from the Fleet. I feel for the 
honour of my Country, and had rather be beat than not make the attack. 
If we do not try we never can be successsful. 1 own I have no fears for the 
final issue: it will be conquest, certain we will deserve it. You will naturally 
be anxious about me. My reputation depends on the opinion I have given; 
but I feel an honest consciousness that I have done right. I am just send- 
ing a Ship to Naples, for mortars, shells, &c. We propose making on one 
point our attack with six mortars of thirteen-inch, and ten 24 pounders from 
my lower-deck to be landed. We must, we will have it, or some of our 
heads will be laid low. I glory in the attempt. I have not heard from you 
this age. Why don’t you write? Pray remember me to my Brother at 
Burnham, and kindly to Mrs. Nelson, my Aunt and Children, 
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And again to his wife, when starting for Calvi, after the French 
fleet, in hopes of bringing it to action :— 


If any accident should happen to me, I am sure my conduct will be such 
as will entitle you to the Royal favour: not that I have the least idea but 
I shall return to you, and full of honour ; if not, the Lords will be done 
My name shall never be a disgrace tothose who may belong to me. The little 
I have, you know I have given to you, except a small annuity. I wish it 
was more; but I never have got a farthing dishonestly ; it descends from 
clean hands. Whatever fate awaits me, I pray God to bless you, and pre- 
serve you for your Son’s sake. I think always in the most affectionate 
manner of my Father ; tell him so, and ever believe me your most affection- 
ate husband, 


Horatio NELson.”’ 


It is very painful to mark how neglectfully his services were 
treated, and how bitterly he felt the treatment. To his still beloved 
lady he thus gives utterance to his feclings :— 


I am very busy, yet own I am inall my glory: except with you, I would 
not be anywhere but where I am, for the world. I am well aware my poor 
services will not be noticed; I have no interest; but, however services may 
be received, it is not right in an Officer to slacken his zeal for his Country. 


And again, to a friend, when vainly attempting to obtain a ship :— 


Not being a man of fortune is a crime which I cannot get over, and there- 
fore none of the Great care about me. Iam now commencing Farmer, not 
avery large one, you will conceive, but enough for amusement, Shoot I 
cannot, therefore I have not taken out a licence; but notwithstanding the 
neglect I have met with, [am happy, and now I see the propriety of not 


having built my hopes on such sandy foundations as the friendships of the 
Great. 


On another occasion, in a Ictter to his friend Locker, when strug- 


gling for employment, he pointed out the grounds on which he relied 
for appreciation and fame :— 


You have given up all the toils and anxieties of business; whilst [ must 
still buffet the waves—in search of what? That thing called honour, is now, 
alas! thought of no more. My integrity cannot be mended, I hope; but 
my fortune, God knows, has grown worse for the service : so much for serving 
my country. But the Devil, ever willing to tempt the Virtuous (pardon this 
flattery of myself), has made me offer, if any ships should be sent to destroy 
his Majesty of Morocco’s Ports, to he there; and I have some reason to 
think, that should any more come of it, my humble service will be accepted. 
I have invariably laid down, and followed close, a plan of what ought to be 
uppermost in the breast of an officer: that itis much better to serve an un- 
grateful country, than to give up his own fame. _Posterity will do him jus- 
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tice : a uniform conduct of honour and integrity seldom fails of bringing a 
man to the goal of fame at last.—But to what am I getting? Into a 
Sermon.” 


Although Nelson lost his eye at the siege of Calvi, his eminent 
services on that occasion were overlooked ; nay, his name did not 
even appear in the list of the wounded. But we must stop, and with 
this opinion of Sir Harris Nicolas's present contribution to national 
history,—viz. that his notes are just what were required,—full of 
information, and neither too much nor too little said. Therg is also 
a careful analysis of the dates comprised in the volume; the hero’s 
modest autobiography ; ; and the best portrait of him that has ap- 

eared. Altogether it is a most fitting and worthy publication. 








Art. Vil.—The Star of Attégha; The Vision of Schwartz ; and 
other Poems. By Frances Brown. Moxon. 


Miss Brown’s poetry, as read in certain literary journals, and in 
some one or two of the Annuals, now added to and selected in the 
small volume before us, claims a particular notice, not so much for 
extraordinary excellence of any kind, originality, * power, as for 
the astonishing circumstances in which she co a her poetical 
spirit, and for ‘the beauty and sweetness of her productions, when 
measured by her opportunities and the almost unprecedented dif- 
ficulties she had to contend with, the stern obstacles she had to con- 
front. If we lately admired the mavliness of William Thom, the 
Inverury poet—struggling with adversity, and the heart-felt truth 
and nerve with which he gave utterance to his experience in verse, 
we cannot help greatly marvelling at the resources, the expedients, 
the perseverence, and the triumphs displayed by this almost friendless 
girl from her childhood, raising at once the character and interest of 
her muse. Her story is one of the most touching and teaching, the 
narrative from which we are going to glean particulars being chiefly 
supplied by herself, but brought forward in an editorial paper by a 
friendly and an appreciating “hand 3 the editor having that prope: 
sympathy to feel deeply that the poetry and the narrative recipro- 
cally reflect their offices to the heightening of the interest of both, 
as these are witnessed in the very remarkable circumstances of Miss 
Brown—a flower which, as he expresses himself, has struggled into 
beauty under the most unfavourable conditions of air and light, 
testifying to more than common vigour in the soil whence it sprung. 

‘Tt is at once curious and instructive,’ ’ the editor observes, speak- 
ing of Miss Brown’s ».cutal education, “to watch a strong mind 
developing itself under conditions of social and physical disadvan- 
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tage so great,—groping, by the aid of its poctic instincts, through 
the darkness of which it was conscious, appropriating to itself every- 
thing whence it could draw nourishnient, in the barren elements by 
which it was surrounded,—fastening upon all that could help it on- 
ward, while, by its undirectcd energics, it was struggling upwards to 
the light.” In a later passage he feclingly and elcgantly speaks of 
the sentiments excited by “ the picture of that perseverance which 
has conquered for itself an inner world of thought, in heu of that 
outer world se early withdrawn trom the sense. The bard gathers 
dignity from the darkness amid which she sings—as the darkness itself 
is lightened by the song.””. In more plain and explicit words, we 
have to state that the present musical verses and poetic outpourings, 
which are fraught with a fine sensibility, betraying an inborn gift of 
song, are the effusions of one of humble parentage, and who at the 
early age of eighteen months was assailed by the small-pox, and who 
has been left blind ever since. She is now twenty-cight years old, 
having during a great portion of that period been by rapid steps 
making extraordinary progress in the realms of intellectual light, 
and never ceasing to evince such a greedy thirst for knowledge, and 
such gleams of inspiration, as would seem to outstrip all the imagin- 
ings which one could have formed of a being who remembers not: 
ever to have beheld the sun, or its rays, or any one object of exter- 
nalnature. The effusions before us are those of a maiden so bereft; 


of one whose disportings of fancy are often of an order like unto the 
following :-— 


The lines of our life may be smooth and strong,— 
And our pleasant path may be 

Where the stream of affection flows along, 

In the light of a summer sky :— 

But woe for the lights that early wane, 

And the shades that early fall, 

And the prayer that speaks of the secret pain, 
Though its voice be still and small ! 

To the sweeter flowers, to the brighter streams, 
To the household hearths that burn 

Still bright in our holy land of dreams,—- 

To their love let us return ! 


Tis well we have learned the truths of time,— 
But they come with the winter’s snow,— 

For we saw them not through the flowery prime 
Of our summers long ago : 

Yet the spring is green and the summer bright 
As they were in the years of yore, 

But on our souls the love and light 

Of their gladness come no more ! 
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Back—back to the wisdom of the years 
That had yet no loss to mourn,— 

To their faith, that found no place for tears, 
To their joy, let us return! 


These verses are from a picce entitled, ‘f Let us Return,” and fur- 
nish a fair specimen of Miss Brown's lyrical muse. But we must go 
into other particulars, in order that the merit of her tale may be 
added to the merit of her poetry; for there are many who must be 
pleased at seeing how much intellectual enjoyment has been attained 
by her, and to learn that the exercises of her mind, instead of ren- 
dering her disconteated with her condition or station, appear to have 
conduced greatly to her happiness. Her energy of purpose and 
strength of effort, her many simplicities of thought and ever kind- 
liness of feeling, her lively sensibility and pervading felicities of 
diction, are all evidences to us of a sound and healthy frame of 
spirit,—of one of a tranquil and affectionate nature, yet nobly 
aspiring and vigorously winged. And it is poetry which opens to 
us the many sources of most exalted thought, as well as of in- 
tensest tenderness, that lie for ever in the rock without it. 

Miss Brown was born ina sinall village of the county of Donegal, 
her father being then and still, we understand, postmaster of the 
place. She had, therefore, in her lot to experience, besides blind- 
ness, comparative poverty and the denial of n:ost of the understood 
accessories within the reach of many of the sightless. Scarcely any 
recognisable avenue, therefore, was open to the enlightenment of her 
mind,—nothing but the ordinaiy conversation of the pliin and strug- 
gling persons immediately around her. And yet she gathered rich 
treasures of thought and of sentiment; and she has without the 
least show of the pettishness of egotism, told how she collected her 


at 


precious revenue. wile SAVSi:— 


I never received any regular education,—but very early felt the want of 
it; and the first time I remember to have experienced this feeling strongly 
was about the beginning of my seventh year, when I heard our pastor (my 
parents being members of the Presbyterian church) preach for the first time. 
On the occasion alluded to, I was particularly struck by many words in the 
sermon, which, though in common use, T did not then understand ; and from 
that time adopted a plan for acquiring inicrmation on that subject. When 
a word unintelligible to me happened to reach my ear, I was careful to ask its 
meaning from any person I thought likely to inform me—a habit which was, 
probably, troublesome enough to the friends and acquaintance of my child- 
hood: but by this method, I soon acquired a considerable stock of words; 
and, when further advanced in life, enlarged it still more by listening atten- 
tively to my young brothers and sisters reading over the tasks required at the 
village school. They were generally obliged to commit to memory a certain 
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portion of the Dictionary and English Grammar, each day ; and by hearing 
them read it aloud frequently for that purpose, as my memory was better 
than theirs (perhaps rendered so by necessity), T learned the task much sooner 
than they, and frequently heard them repeat it. 


She had not to combat with the recollections, the faint reminis- 
cenees of outward things. T[ers was no faint dreaming of lights and 
shadows, but an inward world of created and cultured light, spiritual 
and ideal. And the narrative, observes the tenderly intelligent 
editor, is ‘ full of useful morals and appeals to the sympathies of the 
right-minded. It furnishes a striking example of the way in which 
the absence of the gifts denied may be compensated bya right use of 
the gifts that are left, anda position of apparent barrenness compelled 
into the yielding of abundance. For the acquisition of the intelli- 
gent graces, no lot could well seem more hopeless than Miss Brown's 
at the outset of her mental life, as stated in the above simple para- 
graph.” And it is further happily remarked, that ‘* De Foe’s cast- 
away was not more apparently helpless and companionless on his de- 
sert island, than this young girl, cut off by her calamity from the 
peopled world of vision, and left to an intellectual loneliness whose 
resources she had none to help her in finding out. The hint given 
by the preaching of the pastor was the first foot-print left on the 
sand of her desolate place, by the native genius which she afterwards 
reclaimed and madea friend of, and educated till it did her precious 
service and pointed out to her all the fruitful places of her solitude. 
And what a beautiful instance of self-cducation, and how affecting as 
well as ingenious her devices! In one respect, however, she has had 
an advantage over the traveller Holman, the author of Paradise Lost, 
and others; for, having no remembrance of her bereavement and sad 
Visitation, she, of course, is in a great measure insensible to the 
greatness of her loss, and freed from much of the lament which the 
immense contrasts of her two conditions would have continually oc- 
casioned, if the calamity at a later period had overtaken her. he 
narrative proceeds :— 


My first acquaintance with books was necessarily formed amongst those 
which are most common in country villages. Swsan Gray— The Negro Se- 
cant—The Gentle Shepherd—Mungo Park's Travels—and, of course, Ro- 
binson Crusoe—were among the first of my literary friends;—for I have 
often heard them read by my relatives, and remember to have taken a strange 
delight in them, when I am sure they were not half understood. Books have 
been always scarce in our remote neighbourhood, and were much more so in 
my childhood : but the craving for knowledge which thencommenced grew 
with my growth; and, as I had no books of my own in those days, my only 
resource was borrowing from the few acquaintances I had, —to some of whom 
I owe obligations of the kind that will never be forgotten. In this way, I 
obtained the reading of many valuable works, though generally old ones ;— 
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but it was a great day for me when the first of Sir Walter Scott’s works fell 
into my hands. It was The Heart of Mid Lothian ; and was lent me by a 
friend, whose family were rather better provided with books than most in our 
neighbourhood. My delight in the work was very great, even then; andI 
contrived, by means of borrowing, to get ac -quainted, is avery short time, 
with the greater part of the works bf its illustrious author, — for works of 


fiction, about thie time, oecupied all my thoughts. Thad a curious mode of 


impressing on my memory what had been read---namely, lying awake, in 
the silence of night, and repeating it all over to myself. To that habit I 
probably owe the extreme tenacity of memory which I now possess ; but, 
like all other good things, it had its attendant evil—for 1 have often thought 
it curious that, whilst never forget any scrap of knowledge collected, how- 
ever small, yet the common events of daily life slip from my memory so 
quickly that I can scarcely find anything again which I have once laid 
aside. But this misfortune has been useful in teaching me habits of order. 

We like to quote the editor’s remarks in our larger type. He 
says, alluding to Miss Brown's inceresting distinction relative to her 
recollections “of scraps of knowledge, and of common events of daily 
life, regarding it in a psychological point of view,—‘* That sense by 
which the merely trivial and inexpressive occurrences of the outer 
world make their chief impression, had, in the case of the author, 
been early closed against their passage to her memory. Passing 
events on which the heart puts no stamp, the eye must mark, or they 
run the risk of being lost amid the lumber of the mind. ‘But the 
knowledge for which her spirit thirsted came in, by many of its na- 
tural avenues, to a mind eager to appropriate, and mark it at once, 

-~—and memory, in the sound subject, registers all the heart receives, 
To amind thus hungering and digesting in the dark, evervthing she 
heard that contained in itself the nourishing principle, yielded literary 
chyle, on which her intellectual constitution fed and expanded ; and 
the knowledge so acquired became an indefeasible portion of her 
mental self. She had too many visitors in her world of shadows, to 
take note of allthat came and went in the world of ordinary things 
about her.” The editor goes onto remark that, in some respects, 
the blind bard may be a gainer by the calamity which shuts out the 
scene of common things, and turns the vision inward. ‘‘ Milton had 
taken leave} for ever of the places of the carth, ere he met the 
angels face he face in paradise :-——but fe was favaitian with the com- 
mon-places of the outer world long ere his darkness came down,— 
was a man of business and detail, —and the {distinction which Miss 
Brown perceives in the power of her own memory, as applied to dif- 
fering subjects, isthe more easily explained because it had no ex- 
istence with him.” 

The blind one of Stranorlar’s self-registerings are continued; and 
she says that about the beginning of her thirteenth year, she heard a 
friend read a part of Baines’s History of the French War, noting 
the results in her own experience. 
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It made asingular impression on my wind: and'works of fiction, {rom tha‘ 
time, began to lose their value, compared with the far more wonderful Ro- 
mance of History. But books othe kind were so scarce in our neighbour- 
hood, that Hume's History of England, and two or three other works on the 
same subject, were all I could reach,—till a kind friend, who was then the 
teacher of our village-school, obliged me with that voluminous work, Zke 
Universal History. There! heard, for the first time, the histories of Greece 
and Rome, and those of many other ancient nations. My friend had only the 
ancient part of the work; but it gave me a fund of information, which bas 
been subsequently increased frou; many sources ;—and at present I havea 
tolerable knowledge of History. My historical studies made a knowlege of 
Geography requisite ; but my first efforts to acquire it had been made even 
in childhood, by inquiring from every person the situation and locality of 
distant places which they chanced to mention. As I grew older, and could 
understand the language of books, the small abridgments of Geography 
which were used by my brothers and sisters, at the village school, were 
committed to memory, by a similar process to that by which 1] had learnt the 
Dictionary and Grammar. In order to acquire a more perfect knowledge of 
the relative situations of distant places, | sometimes requested a friend, who 
could trace maps, to place my finger upon some well-known spot, the situa- 
tion of which I had exactly ascertained,-—and then conduct the fingers of 
the other hand, from the points thus marked to any place on the map whose 
position I wished to know,-—at the same time mentioning the places through 
which my fingers passed. By this plan, having previously known how the 
cardinal points were placed, 1 was enabled to form a tolerably correct idea, 
not only of the boundaries and magnitude of various countries, but also of 
the courses of rivers and mountain-chains. ‘The first geographical problem 
that I remember, occurred to me on hearing, in an account of the diseovery 
of America, that Columbus at first intended to reach the coasts of Asia by 
sailing to the west; and, as I knew that Asia was in the eastern portion of 
the world as laid down on our maps, the statement puzzled me much. At 
length, however, hearing our village teacher explain to my elder brothers 
and sisters the globular figure of the earth, that problem was solved ; but 
to comprehend it cost me the study of a sleepless night ! 


Increasing in knowledge along with her years, the small school- 
books which she has already mentioned, were found inadequate to 
her cravings and natural wants. Shehed her usua! recourse, viz., 
to the practice of borrewing ; obtaining in this way useful informa- 
tion, enlarging it by conversation with the few well-informed per- 
sons who came within the limited sphere of her acquaintance. She 
continues the recordings in these terms :— 


In the pursuit of knowledge, my path was always impeded by difficulties 
too minute and numerous to mention; but the want of sight was, of course, 
the principal one,—which, by depriving me of the power of reading, obliged 
me to depend upon the services of others; and as the condition of my 
family was such as did not admit of much leisure, my invention was early 
taxed to gain time for those who could read. Isometimesdid the work as- 
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signed to them, or rendered them other little services: for, like most per- 
sons similarly placed, necessity and habit made me more active in this 
respect than people in ordinary cireumstances would suppose. The lighter 
kinds of reading were thus easily managed; but my young relatives were 
often unwilling to waste their breath and time with the drier, but more in- 
structive works, which I latterly preferred. To tempt them to this, 1 used 
by way of recompense, to relate to them long stories, and even novels, which 
perhaps they had formerly read but forgotten: and thus my memory may 
be said to have earned supplies for itself. About the end of my fifteenth 
year, having heard much of the Iliad, I obtained the loan of Pope’s transla- 
tion. That was a great event to me; but the effect it produced requires 
some words of explanation. From my earliest years, I had a great love of 
poetry ; and could commit verses to memory with greater rapidity than 
most children. But at the close of my seventh year, when a few Psalms of 
the Scotch version, Watts’s Divine Songs, and some old country songs 
(which certainly were not divine) formed the whole of my poetical know- 
ledge, I made my earliest attempt in versification—upon that first and most 
sublime lesson of childhood, the Lord's Prayer. As years increased, 
my;,love of poetry, and taste for it, increased also, with increasing knowledge. 
The Provincial newspapers, at times, supplied me with specimens from the 
works of the best living authors. Though then wnconscious of the cause, 
I still remember the extraordinary delight which those pieces gave me,— 
and have been astonished to find that riper years have only confirmed the 
judgments of childhood. When such pieces reached me, I never rested till 
they were committed to memory ; and afterwards repeated them for my own 
amusement, when alone, or during those sleepless nights to which I have 
been, all my life, subject. But a source of still greater amusement was 
found at original composition; which, for the first few years, were feeble 
imitations of everything | knew—from the Psalms to Gray's Elegy. When 
the poems of Burns fell in my way, they took the place of all others in my 
fancy: and this brings me up to the time when I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the J/iad. It was like the discovery of a new world, and effected a 
total change in my ideas on the subject of poetry. There was, at that time, 
a considerable manuscript of my own productions in existence,—which, of 
course, I regarded with some partiality ; but Homer had awakened me,— 
and, in a fit of sovereign contempt, I committed the whole to the flames. 
Soon after I had found the Iliad, I borrowed a prose translation of Virgil— 
there being no poetical one to be found in our neighbourhood; and in a 
similar way made acquaintance with many of the classic authors. But after 
Homer’s, the work that produced the greatest impression on my mind was 
Byron’s Childe Harold. The one had induced me to burn my first manu- 
script,—and the other made me resolve against verse-making ; for 1 was, 
then, far enough advanced to know my own deficiency —but without apparent 
means for the requisite improvement. Inthis resolution I persevered for 
several years, and occupied my mind solely in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
but, owing to adverse circumstances, my progress was necessarily slow. 
Having, however, in the summer of the year 1840, heard a friend read the 
story of La Pérouse, it struck me that there was. a remarkable similari 

between it and one related in an old country song called the Lost Ship, whic, 
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I had heard in my childhood. The song in question was of very low com- 
position ; but there was one line at the termination of each verse which 
haunted my imagination,—and I fancied might deserve a better poem. This 
line, and the story of La Pérouse, together with an irresistible inclination to 
poetry, at length induced me to break the resolution I had so long kept ; and 
the result was the little poem called La Pérouse, which will be found at page 
207 of this volume. Soon after, when Messrs. Gunn and Cameron com- 
menced the publication of their Irish Penny Journal, 1 was seized with a 
strange desire to contribute something to its pages. My first contribution 
was favourably received ; and I still feel grateful for the kindness and en- 
couragement bestowed upon me by both the editor and the publishers. The 
three small pieces which I contributed to that work were the first of mine 
that ever appeared in print,—with the exception of one of my early pro- 
ductions, which a friend had sent to a provincial paper. The Jrish Penny 
Journal was abandoned, on the completion of the first volume; but the 
publishers, with great kindness, sent me one of the copies,—and this was 
the first book of any value that I could call my own! But the gift was 
still more esteemed as an encouragement—and the first of the kind. 


The Atheneum at length became a receptacle and vehicle of several 
of her best lyrics,—a sure passport to an extensive circulation, and 
what is better, a proper appreciation by thousands of readers. Hood's 
Magazine, and the Keepsake edited by Lady Blessington, did like 
service, and were similarly enriched,—-every opportunity and dis- 
play furnishing interesting examples of the earnestness which let no 
occasion escape that might help to reverse the seeming decree of her 
destiny, by which she was shut out from the tree of knowledge. 
“ Thus an opportunity having come in her way of acquiring, through 
the kindness of a friend, a knowledge of the French language, 
poetry and some objects in connexion with it very dear to her imagi- 
nation, are put resolutely aside, for the purpose of securing this 
one more golden bough.” ‘This is a point analogous to the com- 
mitting of her poetic manuscripts In a fit of sovereign contempt to 
the flames: sure indices of clear judgment as well as of sturdy re- 
solution. In fact, “ every step gained by her in learning, valued for 
itself, is valued more as the road to another. ‘The knowledge earned 
is at once invested in the purchase of further knowledge. Of all the 
fruit which she gathers, the seed is saved for a new increase.” 

The phrase uneducated poets is much in currency. Is Miss Brown 
an uneducated poetess ? No: no more properly can she be so desig- 
nated, in respect of acquaintance with suggestive books, than 
Robert Burns himself ; for, like this extraordinary man, before he 
produced any of the pieces on which his fame is built, she has educa- 
ted herself abundantly in that department. Butit is impossible that 
she can ever be so deeply conversent with the actual ways of man- 
kind as he was; neither do we learn that she has enjoyed anything 


like his opportunities for being imbued with native and country- 
born minstrelsy. 
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We shall not go closely or critically into the poems. Her bio- 
graphy is to us a poem of itself, the best of her poems, a true expo- 
nent of her poetry. Her prose and her verse, both of them, delineate 
her life. ‘To be sure her poetry has often been surpi assed in power, 
variety, and brilliancy, but seldom in sweetness and heartfelt sensi- 
bility. She often too improves her thought by improving her ex- 
pression,—a necessary and a cunning or coy art. Her best pieces 
possess many of the essential merits of lyrical poetry, and all of 
them contain lines which are full of genuine and cordial feeling. 
But let her be more on her guard against the use of fine poctical 
phraseology ; let her Jean more upon the undefiled Saxon,—trusting 
to the simplicity of colloquial words, and cultivating the persuasion, 
that if there be music in the soul, the words will not be destitute of 
fitting harmony,—and that if there be a meaning to express that is 
really worth careful expression, it will unavoidably be poetical in 
matter andin form. 

The longer poems, neither in respect of story or of meritorious 
treatment, could not be understood and appreciated without an ex- 
planation and an exemplification for which we have not space con- 
veniently to bestow. ‘They secm to us more productions of promise 
than of perfect achievement,—more indicative of what is within the 
poctess, and, if years and health be granted, of what she will present 
to the world, than of works upon which lasting fame shall be built. 
In the meanwhile, witn one of her smaller effusions we conclude. It 
is named “ The First Friend.” 





The priceless gifts of the soul were his: 
And fame, whose early light 
In darkness rose, as the stars arise 
From the silent depths of night: 
And his upward course was brightly calm,— 
For his glory grew like the fadeless palm ; 
It felt no blight and it feared no blast, 
But stood in its greenness to the last. 


Yet ever around his spirit hung 
A shadow like a spell,— 
And his eye grew weary of looking long 
For a facc remembered well : 
Though many a bright one met his gaze, 
In minster’s gloom or in banquet’s blaze, 
Yet none could waken again the glow 
That gladdened the pilgrim long ago. 


For, once, in the cold world’s careless crowd, 
When hope was faint and dim, 

Like a sunbeam bright through the wintry cloud, 
A young face smiled on him! 
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That moment seemed as if night were past, 
And the day of his life had dawned at last ; 
And the strength of his soul returned again, 
As rivers rise in the mountain rain. 


Oh! never again could time or toil 
The wanderer tire or chill, 
For he kept the light of that blessed smile 
The star of his desert—stiil : 
And now, he had reached the pleasant streams,— 
But they took their hue from és quenchless beams ; 
For many shone on his after-lot, 
But that was the only unforgot ! 





‘Th winters passed, and the summers came, 
And his fortune’s frowns were o’er, 

lor he wore the fadeless wreath of fame ; 
But he saw that face no more! 

The sunny shore and the stormy sea, 

The cities thronged and the woodlands free. 

All—all he sought,—but he sought in vain, 

For it never smiled on him again! 





Oh! did the grave in its quiet, close 

O’er the flower he had loved so long, — 
Whose nameless memory ever rose 

On the breath of his sweetset song ? 
Ah! many a lyre the laurel wreathes, 
That but of the withered myrtle breathes,— 
And the sweetest incense ever shed 
Hath been an offering to the dead! 


Silent and swift the years sped on, 

And they bore his youth away ; 
But the vision lingered still that shone 

So bright on his early day ; 
For roses fade, when the summer flies,— 
But the rose of the canvass never dies ? 
And thus, when his summer days were gone, 
The rose of his memory still bloomed on. 


Oh! well that he had not seen it fade, 

Or change as the living changed,— 
But blooming ever through sun and shade, 

In its beauty unesiranged !— 
There falls no blight on its tearless youth— 
There came no stain on his spirit’s truth ;— 
For he sought that friend on the earth no more, 
But turned his gaze toa brighter shore. 
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1. Speech of the Right Hon. Sir Rosert Peet, Bart., M.P., in 
the House of Commons, on the occasion of Mr. Wyse’s Motion, 
respecting University Education in Ireland ; July, 1844. 


t» 


2. Regulations of the University of London, on the Subject of 
Arts and Laws. R. and J. ‘Taylor, London. | 


3. Report of the Council of King’s College, London, to the Annual 
y ’ Y - . s 
Geueraul Court of Governors and Proprietors. 1844. 


4. Letter to the Secretary of the Irish Provincial College Committee. 


By W.C. Taytor, Esqg., LL.D. London, 1844, 


Ar the close of the last session of Parliament, it was stated with 
some degree of emphasis in the House of Commons, by the head of 
her Majesty’s Government, that during the recess his most anxious 
consideration should be given to the general state of the education 
of the upper and niiddle classes in Ireland, with a view to the revi- 
sion of the statutes of Trinity College, Dublin, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, A. D. 1591, as well as to the establishment of provincial 
colleges, on wide and comprehensive principles, adapted to the 
scientific and commercial exigencies of the times, and embracing the 
buik of the population, hitherto unprovided with means of intel- 
lectual improvement, suitable for men of mercantile pursuits, or ex- 
cluded on account of religious disabilitics from the only Irish Uni- 
versity, 

We have reason to believe that the subject has occupied closely 
the attention both of the Premier and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land since the prorogation of Parliament ; and as the matter will, it 
may be assumed as a certainty, give rise to some animated debates 
in both Houses, we are desirous of directing public observation to 
the question in its relation to the development of the internal re- 
sources of Ireland, the moral cultivation of the people, and the main- 
tenance of the union between Great Britain and Ireland; as well as 
in its connection with the general cause of education, the social pro- 
gress of the nation, and the intellectual advancement of the people of 
the whole empire. 

It is now universally admitted, that until a comparatively recent 
period, the subject of Education did not receive that attention which 
its vast importance merited, in any part of this kingdom; and al- 
though of late, happily, many steps in advance have been taken, the 
gencral system of instruction is still in need of reformation and more 
perfect adaptation to the wants of the community. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were, it is true—and long may they con- 
tinue to be so!—** seats of sound lcaruing;” in which men distin- 
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guished for erudition, eloquence, and sagacity were trained up, an 
fitted for foremost positions in the chureh, in the senate, and-at th® 
bar: but those Universitics were, and are, chiefly designed for th* 
learned professions; and, though they were admirably adapted fo" 

students in theology and laws s, it is obvious that they left avery large 
and influential section of the youth of England unprovided with the 
means of instruction. The course of study pursued therein was 
confessedly not designed for men engaged in commercial pursuits ; 

and both the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as well on 
account of the expense of education within their w alls, as the adop- 
tion of rules excluding particular classes of rcligionists, in one case 
from matriculation, in the other from degrees, necessarily shut out 
many from the benefits which they had at their disposal.‘ The 
present Universities of [urope,” it is observed by Adam Smith, 

‘were originally, the greater part of them, ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions; instituted for the education of churchmen. ‘They were 
founded by the authority of the pope, and were so entirely under 
his immediate protection, that their members, whether masters or 
students, had all of them what was then called the benefit of the 
clergy, that is, were exempted from the civil jurisdiction of the 
countries in which their respective universities were situated, and 
were amenable only to the ecclesiastical tribunals. What was taught 
in the greater part of these Universities was suitable to the end of their 
institution, either theology or something that was merely preparatory 
lo theology.’* 

It was obvious, therefore, from the constitution of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, that something more was necessary 
under the existing circumstances of this empire, than the system of 
education pursued therein; and it became apparent that institutions 
were required in which the youth of the middle classes could receive 
instruction suitable to their condition, calculated to be of practical 
utility to them in the business of life, and designed to promote the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. ‘The importance of these con- 
siderations led to the formation of Universiiy College and King’s 
College, London, in connexion with the London University; in 
which the study of the applied sciences and modern lenpuuapes 
form so prominent and essential a part of the plan of education. In 
Ireland the state of education has been still more unsatisfactory. 
Trinity College, Dublin, the only Irish University, was, like its 
sisters of Oxford and Cambridge, chiefly designed for the instruc- 
tion of ecclesiastics. Logic, the Greek and Roman classics formed, 
and still form, the principal studies of the students; and we at once 
admit that the Dublin University has produced some of the ablest 








* The total number of students at King’s College, in April 1844, was 837. 
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scholars and most learned divines that this kingdom can boast of. In 
the University there are professors in divinity, civil law, common 
law, physic, Greek, modern languages, mathematics, Oriental tongues, 
history and oratory, modern history, natural philosophy, anatomy and 
surgery, chemistry and botany ; and lately a professorship of political 
economy, from the chair of which a series of lectures have been de- 
livered that have been ranked with the most esteemed dissertations 
on this abstruse science. By its very constitution, the Dublin Uni- 
versity was designed as a seminary for the aspirants to the learned 
professions—the church, the law, and medicine, and necessarily ex- 
cluded the great bulk of the middle classes. When it is recollected 
how materially the character of any people is modified by the educa- 
tion afforded to the young, it will be conceded without hesitation, 
that Sir Robert Peel nas exercised a sound discretion in taking the 
question of Provincial Colleges into his most serious consideration, 
The peculiar circumstances of Ireland invest the question with a dou- 
ble importance. Dublin university has at present cizarships; ten 
of which are vacant annually. ‘There are upwards of one hundred 
candidates for the vacant places; and in consequence of this severe 
competition, the examination for a cizarship in Dublin is said to be 
as rigid, and as difficult to pass through, as an examination for 
fellowships in some of the colleges of Oxford and Canibridge. Now 
what is the result of the continued operation of this system? No 
less than ninety persons are annually turned loose upon the country 
utterly unfitted by their previous course of study, and their intense 
application to the classics, for commercial pursuits. There is no 
other institution to receive them and bend their minds to objects of prac. 
tical value in mercantile affairs. If education in Lreland were upon 
a sound and useful basis, those ninety disappointed aspirants to the 
learned professions, instead of wasting their energies upon the stud 

of Latin and Greek, would apply their powers to the cultivation of 
the applied sciences; and render themselves useful by developing 
the resources of the country and promoting commerce and social 
improvement. Instead of troops of black-letter schoolmen we 
should see able engineers, enterprising merchants ready to push their 
transactions into every mart in Europe, agriculturalists applying the 
modern discoveries of geology, chemistry, and mechanical skill to 
the cultivation of the soil, and the mineralogists digging from the 
bowels of the earth that wealth which for ages has remained there un- 
explored. The tendency of the present state of things is, it-carnot 
be too strongly insisted on, to attract young men into the learned 
professions; because the course of instruction which they receive 
draws them,towards those professions, and indisposes, if it does not* 
disqualify them, for less dignified pursuits. The result is that the 
clerical, the legal, and the medical professions are overrun; much 
to the disadvantage of each. In the colleges therefore which are 
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about to be founded in Ireland, under the auspices of her Majesty’s 
Ministe1s, it is peculiarly desirable that adequate provision should be 
made for the Practical due .tion of young men designed for Mer- 
cantile Pursuits. ‘The system adopted at King’s College, London, 
has been eminently successful, and we earnestly recommend a consider- 
ation of its merits to those interested in the matter now before us. 
We subjoin an official statement of the objects contemplated in the 
department of the AppLIED SciENcEs, which include mathematics, 
gencral phylosophy, chemistry, geology &c., and manufacturing 
art, with a special course for engineering and architectural students :— 


Mathematics, the Rev. TT. G. Hall, M.A.; Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy, the Rev. M. O'Brien, M.A.; Chemistry and Metallurgy, J. F. 
Daniell, Esq. D. C. L., F. R. S.; Chemical Manipulation, W. A. Miller, 
Esq. M. D.; Geology, D. T. Ansted, Esq. M.A., F. R.S.; Mineralogy, 
J. Tennant, Esq. F.G.S.; Experimental Philosophy, C. Wheatstone, Esq. 
F.R.S. Arts of Construction, and Principles and Practice of Architecture, W. 
Hosking, Esq. F.S.A.; Arts of Designand Architectural Enrichment, Pro- 
fessor Dyce, M.A.F., R.S.E, inspector of the Government Provincial Schools 
of Design ; Geometrical Drawing, Thomas Bradley, Esq. and H. J. Castle, 
Ksq.; Manufacturing Art and Machinery, E. Cooper, Esq. ; Surveying and 
Levelling, Henry James Castle, isq.; Architectural Surveying, Andrew 
Moseley, Esq. ; Landscape Drawing and Colouring, M. &. Cotman, Esq, ; 
Workshop, W. H. Hatcher, Esq. 

The object in view in the establishment of this Department in the King’s 
College, is to provide a system of general education for that large and im- 
portant class of young men who are alterwards likely to be engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits;—a system of education, therefore, which is essentially 
practical. This general obtect is combined with a peculiar application to 
the necessities of those who propose to engaze in certain professional em- 
ployments, such as Civil and Military Engineering, Surveying, Architecture, 
and the higher branches of Manufacturing Art,—these pursuits requiring a 
longer and more minute course of instruction, the foundation of which is 
precisely that general education most useful to the merchant and to the man 
of business, 

The course of instruction for the general student who has no professional 
object in view, but who is to be educated for any of the business pursuits of 
active life, comprises most of those branches of knowledge which are under- 
stood to form the ground work of a liberal education on the Continent; and 
the period considered most advisable for the student to remain at the college 
is two years. : 

The Fee is £33 for the year. The Library Fee is £1 Is. for the first year, 
and 10s 6d. foreach subsequent year. This Fee entitles the students to the 
use of the General, as well as of the Engineering library. The Workshop 
Fee is 7s. per term. 

In addition to the usual College examinations, there is, at the end of the 
third year, a speeial examination in this department, for the purpose of 
granting certificates of Approval to such students as are judged deserving of 
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them ; and certificates of Honour to those who have pursued their studies 
witli distinguished success. 


Every student receiving a certificate is entitled to the Diploma of ‘* Asso- 
ciate of King’s College.” 


The students in this department are subject to the same Regulations as 
the Matriculated students in the department of General Literature and 


Science ; and the public distribution of prizes to them takes place at the 
same time. 


There are two other seiences which we should like to see added to 

the foregoing list; as being of special importance to the inhabitants 
of the British Isles—we mean NaviGaTion and AcricutTurE. In 
@ maritime nation such as ours, it is surely worth while to train up 
our youth desirous of going to sea in a manner suitable for their pe- 
culiar vocation; aud we are glad to find that it has been suggested 
in connection with the foundation of a college at the great southern 
seaport of Ireland, the capital of the prov: ince of Munster, that not 
only should there be a professor of the science of Navigation ap- 
pointed in the college, but that a cut-down brig of war should be 
stationed at Cork, in which boys should be educated in the various 
nautical arts; thus rendering them fitted to become expert and effi- 
cient seamen. 

The subject of agricultural science, we need scarcely remark, is one 
of the very first importance in every ccuntry; and in an especial 
manner is worthy of attention, as an instrument for working out the 
improvement of Ireland; where, in the absence of manufactures on 
an extensive scale, the population are nearly entirely dependent 
upon the soil for subsistence. ‘The most beneficial results may, 
therefore, be anticipated from the labours of properly qualified pro- 
fessors in these branches in the colleges about to be erected. The 
interest which Sir Robert Peel has always taken in promoting good 
husbandry on his own estates, and in his own neighbourhood, would 
have been enough to assure us that this point would not be lost sight 
of; but we are ‘olad to discover that already the Commissioners of 
National Education are alive to the i importance of it, and that in their 
official reports they have pressed upon the attention of Government 
the utility of 4, gricuttural Instruction in Rural Schools. In noticing 
with approbation the sentiments expressed by one of Her Majesty’s 


inspectors of schools in England, Mr. Tr emenheere, they make the 
following judicious remarks :— 


“3. It appears that the small holders of Belgium, although — the climate is 
not superior to that of Ireland, although the soil is lighter, and rentshigher, 
nevertheless live in comparative comfort, while those of Ireland are steeped 
in misery. The reason is that the small holders of Belgium understand 
good husbandry, but the smali holders in Ireland do nui ; and to teach it to 


them would, we are persuaded, be one of the best means of providing for 
their physical wants. 
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4. It is, however, for the Patrons of each National School, not for us, to 
determine whether they will make Agricultural instruction part of the edu- 
cation which it atfords ; several have determined to do so, and are taking 
measures for allotting small portions of land to their Schools for the purpose. 
It is for us to do what we can in aid of their efforts: and we are doing this, 
by having our TEACHERS taught the principles and practice of improved Agri- 
culture during their training course, and by receiving Agricultural pupils at 
our Model Farmat Glasnevin. We also intend on the ensuing year, to pub- 
lish an Agricultural Lesson-Book for the use of the National School. 

The researches of Leibig and other scientific men have shown 
how essentially necessary a knowledge of chemistry is in the 
cultivation of the soil; and a perusal of the letters of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Henslow to the farmers of Suffolk, cannot fail to convince any 
man that agriculture is capable of receiving almost inconceivable 
aid from modern science. 

But some, perhaps, will be inclined to ask, are the Provincial 
Colleges about to be planted in Ireland, to be mere utilitarian es- 
tablishments, practical, matter-of-fact, business concerns ? and are 
the Greek and Roman classics, logic, rhetoric, and law, to be dis- 
carded? inost certainly not! The study of the applied sciences does 
not imply an adandonment of the elegant literature of Greece and 
Rome; nor does a knowledge of French and German, involve ig- 
norance of dialectics. The new colleges will, it is hoped, afford 
every possible facility for the acquisition of practical knowledge and 
the modern languages, without neglecting classical studies. The 
course of education will be wide cnough in its scope to embrace the 
merchant, the professional man, and the country gentleman. In 
King’s College, London, where attention is bestowed upon so many 
matters connected with commercial pursuits, classical literature is 
most successfully ,cultivated. Many of the matriculated students 
have distinguished themselves in general literature and science. In 
the University of Cambridge, no less than six students from’ King’s 
College, Landon, were classed among the wranglers (one being fourth 
on the list), and five among the senior optimes, at the last Bachelor 
of Arts’ commencement. ‘Three have been elected scholars, and one 
a-fellow of Trinity College; and many others have distinguished 
themselves in the respective colleges of Cambridge. In the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, five students from King’s College have been 
elected to open scholarships; five have been placed in the second 
class of Litere Humaniores, at the examination for the degree of 
B.A., and one of the gentlemen of King’s College has obtained the 
mathematrical scholarship now opencd for the first time to competi- 
tion for under graduates. The subjects embraced by the London 
University, also take a wide range; and it will be seen on investiga- 
tion, that, without neglecting classes, that just consideration 1s eiven 
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tv more modern students, and to the practical acquisition of know- 
ledge useful in active life. In Irelend, the attention of the rising 
generation has hitherto been too exclusively confined to classical 
reading,—a circumstance to which the constitution of ‘Trinity 
Coliege, as well as of the Roman Catholic seminaries, has contri- 
buted; and it is very desirable at the present juncture, that it 
Should be impressed upon the public mind that a@ mere knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is a very different thing from education ; and that 
in order to become a successful and useful member of society, it is 
desirable for a young man to apply himself to many studies not ne- 
cessary for those designed for the church or law, or medicine. We do 
not, altogether, agree with the opinions expressed by the late Jona- 
than Dymond, as to the value of Greek and Latin learning, in his 
‘¢ Essays on the Principles of Morality ;” but there is much force in 
the following common sense remarks as to the necessity of acquiring 
knowledge adapted to the circumstances of our own day. 


“Tt is no less true than lamentable, that hitherto the education proper for 
civil and active life has been neglected ; that nothing has been done to “enable 
those who are actually to conduct the affairs of this world, to carry them on 
in a manner worthy of the age and country in which they live, by commu- 
nicating to them the knowledge and spirit of their age and country. Edu- 
cation consists in learning what makes a man useful, respectable and happy 
in the line for which he is destined. If these propositions are true, it is 
evident that the systems of education which obtain need great and almost 
total reformation. What does a boy of the middle classes of society learn 
at school of the knowledge and spirit of his age and country? When 
he has left school, how much does he understand of the business and duty of 
life? Education is one of those things which Lord Bacon would describe 
as having Jain almost unaltered ‘‘ upon the dregs of time.” We still fancy 
that we educate our children when we give them as its principal constituent 
that same instruction which was given before England had a literature of its 
own, and when Greek and Latin contained almost the sum of human know- 
ledge. Then the knowledge of Greek and Latin was called, and not unjustly 
called, learning. It was the learning which procured distinction and cele- 
brity. A sort of dignity and charm was thrown round the attainments and 
the word which designated them. The charm has continued to operate to 
the present hour, and we stil] call him a learned man who is skilful in Latin 
and Greek. Yet Latin and Greek contains an extremely small portion of 
that knowledge which the world now possesses; and an extremely small 
portion of that which it is of most consequence to require. It would be well 
for society if this word Jearning could be forgotten, or if we could: make it 
the representative of other and very different ideas. If the circumstances 
and the contexture of human society are altered—if the boundaries of know- 
ledge are very greatly extended, and if that knowledge which is now appli- 
cable to the affairs in life is extremely different to that which was aplicable 
long ages ago—it surely is plain that a system which has not, or has only 
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slightly accommodated itself to the new condition and exigencies of human 
affairs, cannot be a good system, cannot be a reasonable and judicious system. 
How stands the fact? When young men leave college to take part in the 
active concerns of life, how much assistance do they derive from classical 
literature 2? Select what rank or what class you please, and ask how much 
its members are indebted to ancient learning for their capability to discharge 
their duties, as parents, as men, or as citizens of the state—the answer is 
literally, ‘* almost nothing.”” Now this isa scrious answer, and involves 
serious consequences. A young man when he enters upon the concerns of 
active life has to set about acquiring new kinds of knowledge, knowledge 
totally dissimilar to the greater part of that which his ‘education’ gave 
him; and the knowledge which education did give him he is obliged prac- 
tically to forget—to lay it aside: itis something that is not adapted to the 
condition and to the wants of society, But for what purpese are people 
educated unless it be to prepare them for this condition and these wants ?” 


The study of Latin will, from the necessity of the case, continue 
to be general in Ireland; and it is probable that no considerations 
such as those advanced by the jucicious essayist, whose opinions we 
have quoted, will tend to bring it into disuse. The services of the 
Roman Catholic church being in the Latin langhage, every person 
of education of that religious persuasion is naturally desirous of 
acquaintance with it; and as the whole body of Roman theology is 
written in the language of ancient Italy, Latin is read, written, and 
spoken in the seminaries of Maynooth, Carlow, &c., in which Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics are trained; and the same language, as a matter 
of course, occupies a primary position in the curriculum of every 
school in the several dioceses of Ireland. It is neither possible, nor 
desirable if possible, to extinguish the study of the Roman classics ; 
for the churchman, whether Anglican or Roman, must be acquainted 
with its heights and depths ;—the lawyer who wishes to study the 
basis on which a great portion of the laws of England rest—we mean 
the great code of Justinian, or, indeed who wishes to comprehend the 
technical phrases of his profession, as well as the reasons on which 
many of our ancient usages and laws are founded, must be familiar 
with Latin; and the physician, as Dymond expresses it, learns Latin 
as he attends the dissecting room—it is part of his system of pre- 
paration for his pursuits in life. Since the revival of Jetters the 
study of the Greek language has been inseparably connected with 
the study of Latin; although it is said that in ‘some of the Spanish 
Universities Greek has never formed any part of education. We do 
not therefore contemplate the establishment of a system of educa- 
tion in the new Irish colleges from which Latin and Greek would be 
excluded: all we insist upon is, that they should not be purswed to 
the disadvantages of practical studies. As Dr. Taylor justly ob- 
serves :— 
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** Mercantile pursuits, whether in trade, commerce, or manufactures, are 
fast assuming the character of learned professions ; but the learning which 
they require is to a certain extent special. ‘The merchant must be edu- 
cated as well as the lawyer or the spiritual instructor, but the kind of 


learning he requires is very different from that which is necessary for the 
bar or the pulpit.” 


The education afforded in the Irish University to gentlemen de- 
signed even for the learned professions, is perhaps susceptible of im- 
provement. ‘Though there is a professor of civil and common law in 
Trinity Cellege, we believe that practically the student is allowed to 
grope his way to the study of the law without guidance; and gene- 
rally leaves the University utterly ignorant of the elements of either 
the Jaws of England or of Justinian. Both in University College 
and King’s College, London, the professorships of law and juris- 
prudence confer substantial benefits on the students, and afford the 
members of the inns of court in statu pupillari opportunities of 
obtaining a knowledge of the elementary principles of these sciences, 
and a usetul initiation into the laborious studies of their profession : 
—His igitur generaliter cognitis, et incipientibus nobis exponere 
Jura populi Romani: ita videntur posse tradi commodissime, si 
primo leni ac simplici via, post deinde diligentissima atque exactis- 
sima interpretatione, singula tradantur: alioqui si statim ab initio 
rudem adhuc et infirmum animum studiosi, multitudine ac varie- 
tate rerum oneraverimus: duorum alterum, aut desertorem studio- 
rum efficimus aut cum magno labore, sepe etiam cum diffidentia 
(quz plerunque juvenes avertit) serius ad id perducemus: ad qoud, 
leviore via ductus, sine magno labore et sine ulla diffidentia maturius 
perduci potuisset.—(Institutiones D. Justiniani.) The education of 
candidates for holy orders in the established church (for whom per- 
haps Queen Elizabeth principally designed Trinity College, Dublin) 
is, we would also venture to submit, too narrow, and might with ad- 
vantage to the people committed to their charge be in some degree 
farther accommodated to modern circumstances. 

We are obliged to concur in the remark made by Sir Robert 
Peel during the debate on Mr. Wyse’s motion, referred to at the 
head of this paper, that the state of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth is any thing but satisfactory. The limited fund placed 
by parliament at its disposal enables it to do very little more than 
instruct its students in theology, to the neglect of general literature 
and science; and one among the disadvantages of its isolated and 
anomalous position is that the Alumni of Maynooth, instead of pre- 
paring themselves for graduation in arts, as they would do were they 
connected with a university, take their degrees, which are usually 
theological ones, from continental universities. Maynooth College 
confers no degree and has no power of giving rewards to literary or 
scientific merit; and though some provision has been made for an 
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xtended course of classical and scientific instruction, no licentive 

of honour or emolumeut has been offered to induce students to 
devote their attention to any thing but theology. ‘There are uo 
scholarships, no bursaries, and no exhibitions. ‘The following ac- 
count of the miserable stipends given to the heads of Maynooth 
College is extracted from a work just published, from the pen of the 
author of “ the Great Metropolis :’— 


** Maynooth College is under the government of trustees appointed by 
Parliament, but the executive department is confided to the president and 
vice-president, assisted by the various other professors. ‘The salary of the 
president is $26/. per annum, and that of the vice-president 150/. The 
prefect of the Dunboyne establishment and librarian receives 140/. a year. 
The senior dean, the burser, the professors of theology, and professor of 
scripture, respectively receive 122/.; while the salaries of the junior dean 
and remaining professors are severally 112]. per annum.” 


One important consequence of altering the position of Maynooth 
College, would be that the Roman Catholic Clergy would begin to 
addict themselves more to general literature than they do at present; 
and by familiarity with the amenities of the sciences lose much of 
the Odium Theologicum, which is too apt to be induced by a course 
of education exclusively adapted for ove religious persuasion. 

How far the character of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, will be altered 
by parliament, is of course at present, a matter of conjecture. It 1s 
said that communications have passed between Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, and the provost and fellows of the college; and some anticipate 
that a formal proposal will be made by the Government, to throw 
open a certain number of the scholarships and fellowships,—both of 
which have fair endowments,—to members of all churches. Others, 
however, incline to the opinion that Trinity College will not be in- 
terfered with; but that a newand distinct university will be formed, 
of which Maynooth College, the Belfast Institution, and the New 
Munster College, at Cork, will be colleges. The intentions of the 
founder, Queen Elizabeth, will probably be taken into consideration 
before deciding on these points; but unless they are expressed with 
more precision than characterises the statute 13 Eliz. c. 29*, passed 
with reference to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, they 
will not afford any insuperable obstacle to any change which may 





* For the great love and favour that the Queen’s most excellent Majesty 
beareth towards her highness’s universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
for the great zeal and care that the lords and commons of this present par- 
liament have for the maintainance of good and godly literature, and the vir- 
tuous education of youth within the said universities ; and to the intent that 
the ancient privileges, liberties and franchises of cither of the said univer- 
sities, heretofore granted, ratified and confirmed by the queen’s highness, 
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be considered expedient. The University of Dublin is incorpora- 
ted as the“ College of the Holy and Undived Trinity, near Dublin, 
founded by the most serene Queen Elizabeth.” The collegiate body 
consists of a provost, seven senior fellows, one of whom is vice-~ 
provost, eightcen junior fellows, seventy scholars, and forty cizars. 
The number of students at present on the books, is about two 
thousand. The permanent income of the university arises out of 
landed estates, which produce a rent of £15,846 2s, per annum, ex- 
clusive of the provost’s separate estates, which produce a rent of 
£2,4000 per annum. The income accruing by the class-fees of 
pupils, amounts to about £50,000 per annum, and alegal sum is 
annually drawn in rents of chancellors and fees for commons, &c. 

The object proposed by Mr. Wyse, who brought the subject 
under the notice of the House of Commons, on the lth July, 1844, 
will be best explained in the words of the motion which he sub- 
mitted to the House :— 


‘hat a dutiful address be presented to her Majesty, humbly repre- 
senting to her Majesty the importance of due provision being made for the 
university education cf her Roman Catholic subjects of Ireland, especially 
of such as are intended for the priesthood, and the inadequacy of the means 
and system now existing for the attainment of such object; and further 
praying her Majesty that she will be graciously pleased to give directions, 
by an enlargement and improvement of existing arrangements, either by 
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and her most noble progenitors, may be had in greater estimation, and be 
of the greater force and strength for the better increase of learning, and the 
further suppressing of vice; it is enacted that.the right honourable Robert 
earl of Leicester, now chancellor of the said university of Oxford, and his 
successors for ever, and the masters and scholars of the same university of 
Oxford for the time being, shall be incorporated and have perpetual suc- 
cession by the name of the chancellor, masters and scholars of the university 
of Oxford; and likewise that the right honourable Sir William Cecil, knight, 
baron of Burgley, now chancellor of the said university of Cambridge, and 
his successors for ever, and the masters and scholars of the same university 
of Cambridge for the time being, shall be incorporated and have perpetual 
succession by the name of the chancellor, masters and scholars of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. -13 Eliz. c. 29. 

‘* The universities from time to time have had ample privileges granted 
to them by sundry charters of the kings of this realm. Particularly divers 
ancient charters were granted to the university of Oxford by King John, 
King Henry IIJ., King Edward I., and King Edward III. The university 
of Cambridge had the like privileges granted to them of ancient time, but 
most of their old charters were lost in the wars of King Henry IIL.,. or 
perished in the burning of the tower in the time of King Richard LI, which 
king renewed or granted further privileges to both universities,”—Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law. 
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opening the emoluments and honours as well as studies of the university of 


Dublin to Roman Catholics as well as Protestants, and raising the college ‘of 


Maynooth to the dignity of a theological faculty ot the said university, or 
by founding and maintaining a Roman Catholic Univ ersity, with equal rank, 
endowments, and privileges. with those of the University of Dublin, or by 
such other meaus as her Majesty in her wisdom and benevolence may deem 
fit, adequately to supply the deficiencies now complained of, and, as far as 
may be, effectually provide for the future moral and intellectual wants of the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants; thus promoting the advancement and happi- 


ness, not of Roman Catholics only, but of all classes and persuasions of the 
Irish people.” 


Whatever be the precise nature of the plan under the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet, we have confidence that ample provision will be 
made for the academical education of the bulk of the middle classes 
of Ireland, without reference to religious opinions ; and we think it 
is not assuming too much to take for granted that the assimilation 
of the institutions of Ireland with those of England, and the diffusion 
of sound practical education in Ireland, will assist in obliterating an- 
cient prejudices, producing harmony of feeling and opinion between 
the inhabitants of the two countries ; thus effectually, though si- 
lently, strengthening the connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The new colleges will, we trust, be as far as possible connected 
with the Colleges and Universities of England, so that standing in 
one college will be recognized in another, and that the student in 
any one of the Irish Colleges will be able to take his degree in the 
London University, if he think proper ; and vice versa, that student- 
ship in King’s College and University College, London, will entitle a 


student to status in the Irish University. Already a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, éan take an ad eundem degree in Oxford or: 


Cambridge ; and carrying out the same principle “of mutual good 
feeling, it is ordained by a regulation of the University of Edinburgh 
that three out of the four years of study required by that University 
for its degree of M.D. may be passed in studying at the medical 
school of King’s College, London. The influence of a high-toned 
system of collegiate education on the Irish p -ople will be of the most 
beneficial kind. “ Foreigners often ask,” remarked the eloquent 
Canning, “ by what means an uninterrupted succession of men qua- 
lified more or less eminently for the performance of united parlia- 
mentary and official duties is secured? First, I answer (with the 
prejudices, perhaps, of Eton and Oxford) that we owe it to our sys- 
tem of public schools and universities. From these institutions is 
derived (in the language of the prayer of our collegiate churches) a 
due supply of men fitted to serve their country both in church ‘of 
state. It isin her public schools and universities that the youth of 
England are, by discipline which shallow judgments have some- 
times s attempted to undervalue, prepared for the duties of public life. 
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There are rare and splendid exceptions, to be sure; but in my con- 
science | believe that England would not be what she is, without her 
system of public education; and that no other country can become 
what England is without the advantage of such asystem.”’ 

In what manner are these new colleges, of which so much has been 
said, to be supported? ‘This is a serious question. ‘The liberality cf 
Parliament will no doubt be appealed to; but no university can be 
maintained by grants from the public purse from year to year. The 
piety, patriotism, and public spirit both of laymen and ecclesiastics, 
must co-operate to some extent with the bounty of the Legislature. 
But we are bv no means anxious to sce the new colleges and univer- 
sitv richly endowed; and entertain the hope that the fees of the 
students will forma very considerable revenue. It may be well asked, 
have the public endowments contributed, in general, to promote the 
eud intended in their institution ? Have they contributed to encourage 
the diligence and to improve the abilities of the teachers ? In some 
colleges and universities the salary forms but a part, and frequently 
but a small part, of the emoluments of the teacher—the greater part 
arises from the fees of his pupils.* A local tax has been sugevsted as 
a means of sustaining these institutions; but such a tax would be 
objectionable on very many grounds. 

The system of education provided for the lower classes in Ireland, 
scarcely admits at present of improvement; according to the testi- 
mony of the late and the present governments, it is operating most 
beneficially. Sir Robert Peel, after cautiously testing its merits, is 
fully satisfied with the national system of education; and on: the 
recommendation of the late Lord Lieutenant, Karl De Grey, and the 
present Viceroy, Lord Heytesbury, has considerably augmented the 
erant for the purpose of extending its benefits. According to the 
last Parliamentary returns, the number of national schools were 2,512, 
attended by 355,320 scholars. When it is recollected that until 
within the last ten years the young of Ireland of the lower classes 
were utterly without secular instruction, and were for the most part 
in the rural districts unacquainted with the English language, can it 
be a matter of surprise that the peasantry preserved so many 
of the wild traditions, idle superstitions, and bitter recollections, 
kept alive by the Gaelic tongue? How could the Irish population, 
speaking only a barbarous dialect, unknown to Englishmen, acquire 
Kneglish habits of thought, or a reverence for English customs, insti- 
tutions and laws ? 

We have long been persuaded that one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the thorough incorporation of Ireland with .Great 
Britain, and to the equalization of the social condition of the people 
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* Vide Adam Smith on Education. 
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of the two countries, was the unacquaintance of millions of Irish 
with the Iinglish language, and their consequent ignorance of Eng- 
lish opinions. Generations have been allowed to live and die, with- 
out knowing a sentence of the language of Shakspeare and Milton, 
with no other knowledge than that which could be derived from the 
traditionary ballads and crotesque legends, too often expressive of 
dark and vengeful resentment against the Saxons, of the Gaelic 
tongue. The establishment of a national system of education in 
Ireland has, however, altered this state of things very considerably ; 
and we are informed by competent authorities that the Gaelic is no 
longer heard in districts where, ten or fifteen years ago, it was com- 
monly spoken. Edmund Spenser, in lis work on the state of Ire- 
land, written in the reign of Queen Ilizabeth, expressed his con- 
viction that ignorance of the English language was the root of many 
of the evils that exhibited themselves in his day: experience has 
demonstrated the correctness of the poet’s opinion. On this ac- 
count we rejoice at the progress of national education in Ireland; 
and we anticipate many happy results from the gercral diffusion in 
that part of the kingdom of English publications, unembittered by 
local feuds. The establishment of colleges, on correct principles, 
will exercise a powerful influence on popular education. They will 
give a tone to public taste, opinions, and pursuits; the example of 
higher academical institutions will always be followed by inferior 
establishments ; ; and it is presumed that the instructors of the poor 
will themselves resort to those coileges for instruction. 

Too long has the vital question, the subject of these remarks, been 
discussed on mere party grounds. The time has at length arrived, 
we would fain hope, when it will be considered in an! ‘enlightened, 
philanthropic and comprehensive spirit, apart from vulgar political 
tactics; and it is our earnest desire that whatever measure respect- 
ing Provincial Colleges may be submitted to Parliament in the en- 
suing session, by Sir Robert Peel, will be received with candour 
and forbearance : ; and that men of all parties will, for once, unite in 
endeavouring to extend a system of practical and scientific educa- 
tion for rg middle classes, calculated to render the rising gene 

ration intelligent and useful subjects of the great commercial 
empire, over which, by God’s good providence, her most gracious 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, auspiciously reigns! 
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